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One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  before  the  founding 
of  this  church,  eight  men  from  Newbury  and  four  from 
Ipswich,  with  their  families,  a  sturdy  band  of  pioneers, 
settled  the  little  village  of  Haverhill  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Merrimack  River  in  a  part  of  the  forest  known  as 
Pentucket.^  This  spot  must  have  been  attractive  at  that 
time,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  and  well  supplied 
with  streams  of  water  east  and  west,  both  Little  River  and 
the  Mill  Brooke  being  sparkling  rivulets  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  needs  of  the  village.  It  was  the  thirtieth  vil¬ 
lage  to  be  settled  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and 
probably  not  unlike  many  another  in  that  part  of  America 
known  as  New  England. 

The  Reverend  John  Ward  followed  them  the  next  year, 
coming  from  Haverhill,  Suffolk  County,  England,  and  in 
his  honor  the  town  received  its  name.  He  was  well  edu¬ 
cated,  having  been  graduated  from  Cambridge  University 
in  1630.  He  led  a  band  of  men  and  women  who  knew 
their  minds  and,  like  the  men  of  Plymouth  Colony,  were 
filled  with  the  same  fervent  desire  to  erect  their  own  al¬ 
tars  and  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own  con¬ 
sciences.^ 

The  little,  town  grew  apace  and  its  inhabitants  had  their 
differences  of  thought  and  action  as  any  company  of  strong 

1  George  Wingate  Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  Pages  29 
and  38. 

2  George  Wingate  Chase,  History  of  Haverhill,  Pages,  39 
and  40. 
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men  and  women  will.  They  were,  however,  in  the  main, 
^joverned  by  the  desire  for  harmony  and  stood  firmly  by 
their  original  principles  of  democracy  for  which  they  had 
paid  so  dearly  in  old  England. 

During  the  first  century  and  a  quarter  of  its  history 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  first  settlers  had  gradually 
taken  over  the  responsibilities  of  their  fathers  and  others 
had  come  among  them.  In  the  early  or  middle  seventeen- 
hundreds,  there  came  from  Londonderry,  New  Hampshire, 
a  Presbyterian  family  named  Duncan  and  immediately 
James  Duncan,  the  family  head  and  the  first  of  the  name, 
assumed  leadership  in  the  town.  We  learn  that  it  was  at 
his  house  on  Main  Street,  on  January  1,  1765,  that  a 
group  of  prominent  men  met  to  form  a  new  religious  so¬ 
ciety,  later  to  be  known  as  the  Baptist  Church  and  the 
Baptist  Religious  Society  in  Haverhill.  ® 

It  must  have  been  with  considerable  surprise,  not  to  say 
amusement,  that  the  pleasant  little  village  awakened  to 
find  that  some  twenty-three  of  its  best  known  people  had 
been  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Duncan  and  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  form  the  new  society.  With  him  were  asso¬ 
ciated  members  of  the  White  family,  the  Ayer  family,  the 
Whittier  family,  the  Chase  family  and  others,  and  thirty- 
eight  well  known  men  and  women  had  applied  according 
to  law  for  the  use  of  the  parish  meeting  house  “at  such 
times  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  exercises  of  the  parish 
minister.”® 

FROM  PARISH  RECORD  BOOK  OF  THAT 
DATE:  “February,  4,  1765,  the  Parish  being  assem¬ 
bled  !Mr.  Enoch  Bartlett  was  chosen  moderator,  it  was  put 
to  vote  whether  the  Parish  would  allow  any  ordained  or 
Gospel  minister  to  preach  in  the  said  old  meeting  house  in 
the  Parish  at  any  time  when  it  was  (would)  not  interfere 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barnard’s  Public  Exercises  and  it  past 
in  the  negative.” 

It  is  the  decision  of  history  that,  during  the  period  be¬ 
tween  1640  and  1765,  the  standing  order,  so  called,  had 
made  rapid  progress  toward  a  similar  intolerance  as  that 
formerly  practiced  in  England  by  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Baptist  movement  in  this  country  had  felt  that 

3  Church  and  Society  Records  complete  from  1765  to  date. 
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they  desired  an  or^nization  of  their  own  which  would  be 
more  in  accord  with  their  notions  of  religious  liberty, 
separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures.  They  were  probably  not  much  surprised 
then,  to  have  their  petitions  refused  and  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  a  place  of  meeting  of  their  own.  This  is 
the  form  of  pledge  used  by  them  to  raise  money  for  this 
purpose:  “Whereas  it  is  proposed  by  a  number  of  well 
affected  people  in  the  town  of  Haverhill  and  other  towns 
to  build  a  convenient  Baptist  meeting  house  for  the  public 
worship  of  God  for  the  people  to  meet  in  under  their 
present  difficult  circumstances,  to  that  end  and  purpose, 
we  promise  to  pay  the  sums  affixed  to  our  names”.'*  John 
White,  Jr.,  and  Abigail  Hazen  each  gave  one  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  and  fifty-two  persons  gave  eleven  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars. 

The  Reverend  Hezekiah  Smith  had  become  their  leader 
and  had  preached  according  to  his  journal  “under  Mr. 
Colby’s  roof”  on  Tuesday,  January  1,  1765,  and  with  him 
as  pastor  the  frame  of  the  new  church  was  raised  June  5 
and  6,  1765.  On  June  9  he  preached  “in  the  frame  of 
the  new  meeting  house”  and  his  friend  James  Manning, 
President  of  Rhode  Island  College  which  later  became 
Brown  University,  preached  in  the  afternoon.  This 
seems  to  be  the  only  dedication  of  the  church  building  of 
which  we  have  record.® 

Located  on  Merrimack  Street,  between  How  and  Pecker 
Streets,  on  a  steep  hill,  the  building  was  sixty  feet  by 
forty-two  feet  and  large  enough  to  hold  one  quarter  of  the 
town’s  people.  The  view  must  have  been  very  delightful 
from  its  high  grounds.  The  beautiful  river  was  not  hid¬ 
den  by  buildings  and  the  whole  north  side  of  Merrimack 
Street  was  later  occupied  by  residences  some  of  which 
“moved  up”  the  Main  Street  hill  when  expansion  came. 
From  an  old  picture  of  Haverhill  we  see  that  the  first 
church  faced  east  but  the  second  and  also  the  third,  the  one 
some  of  us  remember,  faced  south. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  formal  acceptance  of  the 
pastorate  of  the  church  by  Mr.  Smith  and  it  may  have 

4  William  W.  Everts,  125th  Anniversary  Sermon. 

5  William  W.  Everts,  125th  Anniversary  Sermon. 
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been  thought  unnecessary  as  the  feelin^f  probably  still  ran 
high  against  the  new  venture.  The  church  always  ap¬ 
peared  determined  to  do  everything  decently  and  in  order 
as  befitted  its  profession.  The  first  pastor  was  finally  in¬ 
stalled,  November  12,  1766.® 

In  those  days  and  for  many  years  to  come  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  religious  body  of  this  denomination  to  organize 
as  a  “private  society”  to  hold  property  and  to  be  excused 
from  paying  taxes  to  the  parish  church.  The  organizers 
need  not  be  members  of  any  church  and  we  find  numerous 
examples  of  such  societies  existing  as  part  of  the  church 
and  surviving  to  the  present  day.  Our  church  has  been 
honored  by  many  such  supporters,  in  fact  its  financial 
strength  seems  to  have  been  drawn  very  largely  from  these 
loyal  men  and  women.  James  Duncan  never  joined  the 
church  but  was  a  staunch  supporter  until  1818  when  he 
passed  away,  in  his  ninety-second  year.  The  Baptist  Ee- 
ligious  Society  in  Haverhill  was  formally  incorporated  in 
the  year  1793.’’ 

The  pastor  of  this  newly  formed  church  and  society 
was  a  graduate  of  Princeton  University,  known  at  that 
time  as  Princetown  College,  and  upon  coming  to  Haver¬ 
hill  immediately  assumed  a  leading  place  in  the  commun¬ 
ity.  The  town  needed  strong  men  as  the  American  Kevo- 
lutionary  War  broke  upon  the  thirteen  colonies  within  ten 
years  and  the  church  “voted  that  our  pastor  shall  comply 
with  the  request  of  Colonel  Nixon  and  supply  as  chaplain 
the  quarter  part  of  the  time  for  the  future  in  his  regi¬ 
ment”.®  There  are  preserved  among  the  records  of  the 
church  manuscript  sermons,  one  “composed  in  Albany  the 
7th  of  December,  1777  to  preach  to  General  Nixon’s  brig¬ 
ade,  the  9th  being  Lord’s  day”.  Mr.  Smith  served  as 
chaplain  until  1780  when  he  returned  to  his  pastorate  in 
Haverhill. 

The  church  in  Providence  called  him  in  1786  but  he  de¬ 
clined  the  invitation  even  though  Nicholas  Brown,  one  of 

6  Records  of  Church. 

7  Records  of  Church. 

8  Records  of  Church  and  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill, 
Page  586. 
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the  founders  of  the  University,  recommended  him.®  In 
1797  the  honorary  de^ee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  Brown  University  of  which  he  was  a 
fellow  until  his  death.  In  the  year  1802  he  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
our  oldest  missionary  body.  Some  thirteen  churches  were 
organized  by  him  and  his  associates,  most  of  which  still 
survive.^® 

There  is  no  likeness  of  Mr.  Smith  in  existence  but  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  contemporary^^  is  very  graphic:  “the  Doc¬ 
tor  entered  the  pulpit,  a  man  of  venerable  appearance  and 
stately  form  .  .  .  his  locks  white  as  wool,  his  eyebrows 
dark,  his  face  full  and  fair,  beaming  with  intelligence 
and  good  will,  his  manner  grave  and  dignified  well  befit¬ 
ting  an  ambassador  of  God.  The  congregation  seemed  to 
hang  upon  his  lips  and  the  service  did  not  exceed  fifty 
minutes”.  Is  not  this  as  satisfactory  as  a  portrait  on  can¬ 
vas  ? 

During  Mr.  Smith’s  pastorate  this  church  united  with 
three  others  from  Warren,  Rhode  Island,  Middleboro  and 
Bellingham,  Massachusetts,  to  form  the  Warren  Associa¬ 
tion,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  New  England.^®  The  church 
building  was  improved  and  refitted  in  1799  and  a  steeple 
added  in  which  was  hung  a  bell  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Samuel  White,  Esquire.  This  was  given  to  the  Plais- 
tow  Baptist  Church  in  1849  when  our  third  building  was 
erected.^® 

At  some  point  in  these  early  days  opposition  seems  to 
have  died  out  and  at  the  death  of  Doctor  Smith,  in  1805, 
all  classes  of  the  people  vied  with  each  other  to  do  his 
memory  honor.  Dr.  Stillman  of  Boston,  an  old  time 
friend,  conducted  the  funeral  services  and  all  business  and 
trade  of  the  town  were  suspended  while  nearly  every  one 
whom  he  had  baptized,  which  would  be  the  entire  church, 

9  Arthur  Savage  Train  D.  D.,  100  Years  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Pages  27  and  28. 

10  Arthur  Savagpe  Train  D.  D.,  100  Years  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Page  26. 

11  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  587  and  Everts’  Ser¬ 
mon,  Page  23. 

12  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill  and  Church  Becords. 

13  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  586. 
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followed  the  body  to  the  old  Pentucket  cemetery  on  Water 
Street  where  it  rests  on  a  slight  eminence,  in  sight  of  the 
river  he  loved. 

How  very  natural  that  the  bereaved  church  should  turn 
to  one  of  its  daughters  for  a  successor  to  Doctor  Smith,  On 
the  eighth  of  July,  1768  the  church  at  Berwick,  Maine, 
was  constituted  by  the  Haverhill  church  and  to  it  they 
looked  for  the  new  minister.^®  He  came  to  them  in  the 
spring  of  1805  and  remained  until  1818.  William  Batch- 
elder  fulfilled  that  very  difficult  position  of  following  a 
leader  among  men  in  an  eminently  satisfactory  manner 
both  as  pastor  and  preacher.  Deeply  interested  in  Wa- 
terville  College,  he  spent  much  time  in  gathering  funds 
for  its  endowment  and  he  literally  gave  his  life  to  the 
cause  of  education  and  missionary  enterprises  outside  the 
church,  and  it  was  during  his  pastorate  that  the  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Tlnion  was  formed.  He  passed  away 
at  the  early  age  of  fifty-one.^® 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  three  pastorates 
coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  life  of  the  first  meeting 
house,  and  the  last  of  these  three  was  that  of  the  Reverend 
George  Keely.  The  first  two  pastors  were  born  in  the 
colonies,  but  Father  Keely,  as  he  was  affectionately  called, 
was  bom  in  England  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  received 
his  education  there.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Batchelder,  in 
1818,  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  church  and  re¬ 
mained  until  1832.^’^  During  the  last  few  years  serious 
troubles  came  upon  the  church  and  he  sought  relief  by  re¬ 
signing  but  continued  to  live  in  the  town  until  his  death, 
in  1865,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-three.^®  Doctor  Train 
speaks  of  him  as  the  “venerable  friend,  Mr.  Keely”  and 
his  presence  must  have  been  a-  benediction  to  the  church 
and  town  until  his  going. 

His  greatest  contribution  to  the  church  was  his  son 
John  Keely,  for  many  years  known  as  Deacon  Keely.  He 

14  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  586  and  Everts’  Ser¬ 
mon,  Page  23. 

15  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  587. 

16  Everts’  Sermon,  Page  26, 

17  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  588  and  Church 
Becords. 

18  Train,  100  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church. 
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was  elected  to  nearly  every  office  in  the  church  and  always 
faithfully  discharged  such  trusts.  Deacon  for  eighteen 
years  and  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School  for 
twenty-one  years,  he  was  ever  ready  to  follow  new  sugges¬ 
tions  if  they  appealed  to  him,  hut  only  if  the  appeal  was 
positive  and  clear.  His  honesty  and  ability  drew  to  him¬ 
self  many  public  trusts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  school  committee  and  deeply  interested  in  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  system  of  popular  education.”^® 

Dr.  Bosworth,  who  preached  his  funeral  sermon  in  1874, 
said  of  him  that  “when  he  entered  the  church  it  was  at  the 
command  of  Christ.  He  took  its  covenant  to  keep  and 
kept  it.  Its  house  lay  near  his  heart,  its  service  com¬ 
manded  his  conscience”.  His  life  in  this  community  was 
a  glorious  inheritance  of  the  life  and  character  of  Father 
Keely.  During  the  life  of  George  Keely  one  son,  Josiah, 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Church  School  for  fourteen 
years  and  another  son,  John,  for  fifteen  years  until  his 
father’s  death ;  then  for  six  years  after.  The  devotion  of 
these  three  to  religious  education  is  outstanding. 

To  some  of  our  families  it  will  be  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1822,  a  number  of  members  were  dismissed  with 
the  kindest  of  feelings  to  form  the  second  regular  Baptist 
church  in  Haverhill.  There  is  in  existence  a  request  for 
this  action  signed  by  Cutting  Moody  for  the  petitioners  to 
form  this  church  which  is  still  active  in  East  Haverhill. 
In  1828  the  Salem  Association,  of  which  Father  Keely 
was  an  organizer  and  of  which  our  church  was  an  original 
member,  was  formed.  To  this  organization  our  church 
belonged  until  1866.®® 

The  fourth  pastor.  Reverend  Stephen  P.  Hill,  was  or¬ 
dained  on  the  second  of  October,  1832  and  resigned  the 
second  of  May,  1834.®^  Physical  disability  and  the  un¬ 
favorable  fortunes  of  the  church  seem  to  have  overtaxed 
him,  but  later  he  held  pastorates  in  Baltimore  and  in 
Washington  where  he  was  very  successful,  receiving  in 
1857,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  have 

19  Everts’  Sermon,  Page  56. 

20  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  594  and  Church 
Kecords. 

21  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  589  and  Church 
Becords. 
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a  printed  copy  of  Mr.  Hill’s  sermon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  second  building  which  took  place  in  1833.  This  was 
his  last  sermon  as  pastor  of  our  church, 

A  rather  interesting!;  interlude  in  our  church  history 
was  furnished  by  the  call  of  the  Reverend  E.  Harris. 
Doctor  Train  in  his  “First  Century  of  the  Baptist 
Church”  dismisses  the  whole  matter  with  one  short  para¬ 
graph.  He  mentions  him  only  as  “another  person  was 
invited  to  take  charge  of  the  church”.  He  further  states 
that  “he  did  not  become  their  pastor  and  ten  months  closed 
his  labor  with  them”.  He  is  not  even  called  the  fifth  pastor. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
TIniversalist  agitation  in  Haverhill  had  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  the  man  and  Mr.  Harris  did  the  honorable  thing  in 
becoming  a  member  of  that  body,  for  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  TIniversalist  Society  in  Methuen.  The  humor 
of  the  situation,  however,  is  that  in  his  sermons  he  warned 
the  young  men  of  the  church  against  attending  the  TJni- 
versalist  preaching  then  interesting  the  people  of  the  town. 
Just  before  the  close  of  his  labors  the  Baptist  church  in 
Plaistow,  New  Hampshire,  was  organized  and  letters 
were  granted  to  a  number  of  members  who  wished  to  join 
the  new  society. 

A  point  in  the  church  history  has  now  been  reached 
which  was  probably  the  most  critical  in  its  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  years.  There  was  much  internal  dissen¬ 
sion  and  hard  feelings  in  all  the  churches  of  the  town,  the 
Baptist  church  having  its  full  share.  Rival  parties  known 
as  Keelyites  and  anti-Keelyites  came  into  existence  and 
many  deserted  to  form  other  churches.  Slavery  agitation 
also  lifted  its  ugly  head  to  vex  the  church  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion  seemed  the  word  of  the  hour.^® 

At  this  crisis  the  Lord,  as  is  always  the  case,  made  use 
of  human  means  and  two  men  were  raised  up  who  were 
ready  for  the  needs  of  the  church.  These  men  were  James 
H.  Duncan  and  Arthur  Savage  Train.  It  is  not  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  without  their  wise  and  consecrated 
guidance  the  church  might  have  perished.  Mr.  Duncan 
was  converted  and  baptized  in  1833  before  the  coming  of 

22  Train,  100  Years  of  First  Baptist  Church. 

23  Everts’  Sermon,  125th  Anniversary,  Page  49. 
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Dr.  Train  and  immediately  assumed  leadership  in  the 
church  in  which  he  and  his  ancestors  on  both  sides  had 
been  foremost  for  sixty-eight  years  as  members  of  the 
Society,^^ 

Mr,  Train  became  pastor  in  1836  and  during  the  first 
four  years  of  his  ministry  disturbance  was  continually  go¬ 
ing  on,  but  in  1840  one  of  the  most  refreshing  revivals  in 
all  this  church’s  history  was  experienced.  Before  the  in¬ 
gathering  ceased  scores  had  been  received  and  all  feelings 
of  discord  and  jealousy  had  died  out.  In  1849  the  third 
building  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  some  $17,000.  This 
is  the  building  which,  with  its  graceful  spire  crowning 
the  gothic  tower  and  rising  to  the  height  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  feet,  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  views  of  Ha¬ 
verhill  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  more  beautiful  Grecian  temple  and  spire  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  in  Bradford.^® 

In  1853,  Mrs.  George  Keely,  James  H.  Duncan,  and 
the  church  itself  each  gave  $100  to  Tremont  Temple,  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  a  most  critical  period  in  its  history.  Since  that 
time  a  vote  in  its  affairs  is  cast  each  year  by  a  delegate 
from  the  church.^® 

The  revival  spirit  was  almost  continuous  during  the  last 
years  of  Dr.  Train’s  pastorate  resulting,  in  1859,  in  the 
organization  of  the  third  Baptist  church  in  Haverhill  now 
known  as  the  flourishing  Portland  Street  Baptist  church. 
This  project  was  carried  out  with  the  utmost  harmony  and 
good  feeling  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  our  long 
history  and  also  one  of  which  we  are  justly  proud.  Dr. 
Train  became  Professor  of  Pastoral  Theology  at  Newton 
Theological  Seminary  and  left  the  church  in  1860,^'^  His 
daughter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Hale,  has  recently  died  here. 

Augustus  H.  Strong  came  to  the  church  in  1861,  from 
Rochester  Seminary  to  which  he  was  so  soon  to  return  as 
President,  after  successful  pastorates  here  and  at  the  First 
Baptist  church  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  to  which  he  car- 

24  Everts’  Sermon,  125th  Anniversary,  Page  57. 

25  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill,  Page  590  and  Church 
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ried  those  brilliant  gifts  which  would  probably  have  made 
him  one  of  our  greatest  leaders.  He  resigned  in  1865 
and  years  after  admitted  that  he  had  learned  more  from 
the  church  than  he  had  taught  her.  While  he  was  with  us 
the  church  recovered  as  many  new  members  as  she  had 
given  to  the  Portland  Street  church.^* 

Three  of  our  men  were  Union  oflScers  in  the  Civil  War 
and  they  returned  to  the  town  to  become  useful  and  active 
in  its  affairs;  Captain  Samuel  W.  Duncan,  Major  Luther 
Day,  and  Colonel  Carlos  P.  Messer.  Major  Day  was  the 
first  commander  of  Post  47,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
of  Haverhill. 

For  two  years  the  Reverend  William  Fitz,  a  son  of  the 
first  person  baptized  by  Father  Keely  in  the  Merrimack 
River,  held  the  pastorate.  N.  Tenney  Kimball  and  Sam¬ 
uel  W.  Duncan  were  licensed  to  preach  at  that  time  and 
the  church  in  Groveland,  which  has  since  ceased  to  exist, 
was  then  organized.  In  1867  the  Merrimack  River  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed,  the  present  body  to  which  our  church 
belongs.  There  are  bound  volumes  of  the  yearly  minutes, 
from  1828  to  the  present  time,  preserved  in  the  church 
library  and  they  represent  a  spiritual  history  of  the  church 
continuously  during  its  membership  in  the  Salem  and 
Merrimack  River  Associations.^* 

Reverend  George  W.  Bosworth,  D.  D.,  came  as  pastor  in 
1869  and  with  his  service  of  ten  years  was  closed  the  sec¬ 
ond  period  of  our  history  from  1832  to  1879.  These  are 
not  arbitrary  divisions,  but  seem  to  fall  into  place  natural¬ 
ly.  One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  pastor  was  the 
preaching  of  the  funeral  sermon  on  the  death  of  James  H. 
Duncan.  Five  years  later  he  was  to  witness  the  passing 
of  John  Keely.  Every  member  of  the  church  and  society 
should  read  these  published  eulogies  and  form  an  opinion 
of  the  capacity  of  Dr.  Bosworth. 

In  1874  the  debts  of  the  Fourth  Baptist  church,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1872,  were  paid  with'  the  help  of  the  Portland 
Street  church  and  aid  extended  by  the  pastor  to  the  church 
in  Merrimac.  Much  thought  was  given  and  preparation 
made  for  the  moving  from  Baptist  Hill,  but  to  his  succes- 
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sor  was  pjiven  the  privilege  of  leading  the  people  into  the 
promised  land.  Dr.  Bosworth  was  made  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Baptist  Convention  in  1879,  resigning  for 
that  purpose.  One  of  his  letters  to  the  Association  con¬ 
tains  this  statement:  “Churches  cannot  live  by  history 
alone.  We  cannot  live  on  our  history  unless  it  is  dupli¬ 
cated.”  Let  us  deeply  ponder  these  words. 

The  coming  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Graves,  in  1880,  opens  a 
third  and  last  period  of  our  church  annals.  This  may  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  present,  a  period  of  sixty  years.  There 
seems  to  have  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  moving,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  purchase  land 
on  Main  Street  where  the  church  now  stands,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,905.  The  sale  of  the  Merrimack  Street  property 
brought  $31,161  and  there  is  on  record  a  vote  in  which 
two  per  cent  of  all  property,  real  and  personal,  belonging 
to  the  members  was  pledged  “to  build  this  temple”.  Pas¬ 
tor  and  people  entered  heartily  into  raising  funds,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  persons  contributing  $27,953.96. 
The  building  itself  cost  $62,183.37,  a  sum  which  exceeded 
the  original  estimate  by  $20,000  creating  a  debt  which 
proved  troublesome  until  the  last  dollar  was  paid  in 
1913.31 

The  pulpit  furnishings  so  much  admired  and  the  beauti¬ 
ful  organ  were  provided  by  the  Ladies  Furnishing  Fund 
Society,  the  cost  of  both,  which  must  have  exceeded  $8,000, 
being  cheerfully  met  before  the  Society  went  out  of  exist¬ 
ence,  about  1890.  A  little  before  that  time  the  Ladies’ 
Aid  Society  which  has  carried  on  their  important  work  in 
a  very  efficient  manner,  was  formed. 

Other  organizations  were  planned  by  the  Bible  School 
and  young  people  for  fund  raising  and  altogether  a  very 
efficient  campaign  was ‘carried  on,  our  people  as  a  whole 
never  having  been  so  busy.  The  committee  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  whom  this  enterprise  was  entrusted:  Amos  W. 
Downing,  Oscar  D.  Cheney,  Charles  B.  Emerson,  George 
W.  Day,  and  Leonard  V.  Spaulding,  were  tireless  in  their 
efforts  and  very  liberal  in  their  personal  donations  and 
their  names  should  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Of  the 
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sons  and  daughters  of  these  five  men  but  one,  Mrs.  Charles 
T.  Morgan,  survived  until  recently.®^ 

A  very  interesting  history  of  the  Society  was  written  by 
Dr.  Graves  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  building  which 
took  place  in  1883,  three  years  before  the  close  of  his 
ministry. 

In  1871  the  work  among  the  colored  people  of  Haverhill 
was  commenced  by  members  of  our  church  and  those  of  the 
Portland  Street  church  and,  in  1882,  their  building  was 
erected.  Four  of  our  men  served  on  their  building  com¬ 
mittee;  while  Mrs.  Ellen  W.  Ames  and  Deacons  Samuel 
L.  Jewett  and  John  F.  Davis  are  gratefully  remembered 
as  Bible  School  workers  by  a  few  of  their  surviving  mem¬ 
bers. 

Rev.  William  W.  Everts  was  called  in  1887,  by  the 
Church  and  Society  and  he  immediately  entered  active 
service  as  pastor  and  leader  of  a  people  who  had  been 
trained  to  work  during  the  building  of  the  church.  Realiz¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  debt  upon  their  resources,  a  second  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  during  his  first  year  to  reduce  the  amount, 
two  hundred  and  forty  persons  paying  $17,103.87  to 
cover  principal  and  interest.  In  1889  the  Mount  Wash¬ 
ington  Baptist  church  was  dedicated  and  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions  were  made  by  more  than  thirty  members  of  this 
church. 

In  1890  was  celebrated  the  one  hundred  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Church  and  Society  at  which  time  we 
find  our  versatile  pastor  writing  the  longest  history  of  any 
yet  written.  If  any  desire  to  know  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  received  in  any  pastorate,  or  where  the  pastors  lived, 
or  to  have  any  doctrinal  points  described  and  explained, 
they  need  only  to  consult  this  very  excellent  document.  A 
fine  history  of  the  Bible  School,  by  John  H.  Davis,  was 
also  written  and  published  on  this  occasion. 

In  1889,  because  of  the  damage  to  the  city  hall  by  fire, 
our  church  was  used  for  the  graduation  exercises  of  the 
High  School  while  its  beU,  alas  now  silent,  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  city’s  fire  alarm  system. 

Mr.  Everts  was  primarily  a  pastor  and  even  now,  fifty 
years  later,  one  may  occasionally  hear  of  some  kindly 

32  Memory  of  Writer  and  Church  and  Society  Becords. 
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human  act  of  this  much  loved  man.  He  organized  classes 
in  German  and  in  Elocution  and  was  always  doing  some¬ 
thing  for  the  young  people  who  followed  him  readily. 
There  were  conducted  meetings  in  the  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  spiritual  cultivation  of  the  people,  and  the 
name  of  Lucy  H.  Brown  comes  to  mind  as  one  who  ably 
assisted  him  in  his  work  with  her  Bible  classes  for  boys 
of  different  periods  and  various  ages.  The  men  and 
women  who  were  young  fifty  years  ago  cherish  the  memory 
of  this  good  woman. 

Reverend  Charles  T.  Morgan  came  to  us  in  1896,  from 
the  Frankford  Avenue  church  in  Philadelphia,  and,  soon 
after,  inaugurated  the  series  of  Sunday  evening  services, 
once  so  popular  but  which,  after  many  changes  and  ex¬ 
periments,  seem  not  to  fill  any  need  in  most  modern 
churches.  He  introduced  the  calendar  into  the  regular 
Sunday  services  at  first  called  “Our  Messenger”,  a  custom 
we  continue  to  follow.  Travelling  extensively  during  the 
summer  months,  Mr.  Morgan  brought  back  interesting  ac¬ 
counts  which  provided  subject  matter  for  many  lectures 
often  beautifully  illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  native  Scot¬ 
land. 

During  this  period  the  work  among  the  Italians  was  in¬ 
augurated  to  be  discontinued  only  when  the  need  ceased 
to  exist.  On  January  29,  1905  a  memorial  service  was 
held  in  honor  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Reverend  Hezekiah  Smith,  D.D.,  founder  and 
first  pastor,  at  which  President  Faunce  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  gave  the  principal  address,  his  subject  being  “The 
Christian  College:  Past  and  Present”. 

Some  will  recall  the  last  time  Mr.  Morgan  preached, 
seated  in  a  chair  near  the  pulpit  from  which  he  had  spoken 
so  forcibly  and  so  frequently  at  other  times.  Resigning  in 
1905,  an  excellent  preacher,  he  will  be  remembered  for 
his  sympathetic  understanding  of  those  to  whom  he 
ministered. 

Coming  from  Waltham,  Reverend  Frederick  B.  Greul, 
D.D.,  joined  us  in  1906.  For  many  years  very  few  young 
people  of  the  church  had  been  drawn  to  special  service  in 
the  kingdom,  but  during  this  pastorate  three  of  our  young 
men  became  ministers  and  one  young  lady  gave  her  life  to 
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missionary  endeavor.  On  October  1,  1908,  Walter  F. 
McNeill  was  ordained,  Dr.  Henson  of  Tremont  Temple 
preaching'  the  sermon;  on  May  31,  1911,  William  E. 
Blake  received  similar  ordination.  Professor  Anderson  of 
Newton  Theolo^cal  Seminary  delivering  the  sermon;  on 
February  27,  1912  the  third,  Ralph  B.  Davis,  was  also 
recognized,  Dr.  Myers  of  Tremont  Temple  giving  the  ad¬ 
dress;  on  June  16,  1912,  John  A.  Foote  was  ordained  in 
Newton  Center  and,  soon  after,  married  Miss  Margaret 
Hilliard,  one  of  our  members,  and  immediately  sailed  for 
Japan  where  he  and  his  wife  are  still  serving  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  cross. 

The  pastor  was  deeply  interested  in  psychology  and,  in 
1908,  formed  a  class  for  its  study.  He  was  also  success¬ 
ful  in  securing  Booker  T.  Washington  as  speaker  for  our 
church  when  a  very  large  audience  welcomed  this  out¬ 
standing  negro  educator.  In  1902  the  Willing  Workers, 
a  missionery  society  of  young  women,  was  organized  and 
for  thirty  years  they  worked  for  local  charities  and  foreign 
missions.  With  the  “bond  issue”  and  the  sale  of  the  par¬ 
sonage  in  1910,  the  balance  of  the  building  debt  was  paid 
after  thirty  years  of  heroic  effort.  In  1912,  Dr.  Greul 
resigned,  leaving  our  church  to  accept  a  call  from  Toronto, 
Ontario. 

In  1913,  Reverend  Edmund  D.  Webber,  D.D.  came  to 
the  church  from  Nova  Scotia  where  he  had  been  pastor  and 
leader  of  the  religious  life  of  Arcadia  University.  He 
found  a  people  whose  previous  pastors  had  been  active 
and  who  were  ready  to  follow  able  and  wise  leadership. 
Extensive  repairs  had  become  necessary  as  the  building 
had  been  used  for  many  purposes  and  had  well  carried  out 
its  destiny  as  a  meeting  house.  In  1915  and  1920,  about 
$31,000  was  expended  for  repairs  and  alterations  resulting 
in  a  debt  of  $6,000,  the  only  debt  which  the  Society  now 
carries  and  which  it  hopes  gradually  to  liquidate. 

In  1915  was  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  with  Reverend  Austin  K.  De  Blois  of  Boston, 
as  speaker,  his  subject  being  “The  Denominational  Out¬ 
look”.  For  this  occasion  Dr.  Webber  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  church’s  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  bring¬ 
ing  its  history  to  Dr.  Oreul’s  pastorate. 
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The  Mount  Washington  church  was  disbanded  in  1916 
as  conditions  on  the  Hill  had  become  unfavorable  for  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  a  large  part  of  its  membership  was 
received  into  this  church,  including  many  now  active  in  its 
service.  The  Bible  School  celebrated  its  one  hundredth 
anniversary  in  1917  with  very  interesting  memorial 
services  by  church  and  school.  In  1921  the  Junior  Aid 
Society,  an  energetic  group  of  young  women  working  ac¬ 
tively  for  the  church,  was  formed  as  part  of  the  senior 
organization. 

Mr.  Perley  Leslie  had  long  realized  the  need  for  a 
larger  organ  and,  in  1921,  personally  undertook  the  re¬ 
building  of  the  beautiful  old  instrument  which  had  served 
for  nearly  forty  years.  He  gave  $13,000  for  this  purpose 
as  a  memorial  to  his  wife,  Catherine  White  Leslie,  making 
the  organ  when  completed  a  magnificent  tribute  to  a  beau¬ 
tiful  life.  Sir  Wilfred  Grenfell  visited  the  church  in 
1923,  and  made  a  lasting  impression  in  connection  with  his 
work  in  the  Labrador  country.  Dr.  Webber  resigned  in 
1923.  His  memory  is  not  so  far  removed  that  we  can 
forget  his  gracious  presence,  his  voice  of  benediction,  or 
his  delightful  company  on  any  occasion. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century  as  one  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  liberal  controversy,  the  Baptist  Society,  the 
Centre  Church  Society  and  the  IJniversalist  Society  made 
separate  attempts  for  a  division  of  the  parish  lands  and 
funds.  This  division  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  which  was  in  possession  and,  in  1820,  we  find  our 
organization  taking  matters  into  its  own  hands  and  form¬ 
ing  its  own  fund. 

There  were  quarterly  collections  taken  until  1828  when 
it  was  decided  to  discontinue  them,  the  amount  then  being 
$281.56.  We  learn  from  our  records  that  the  three 
daughters  of  Samuel  White  gave  $2,000  to  this  fund; 
Anna  White  Saltonstall  and  Rebecca  White  Duncan  $500 
each,  and  Sarah  White  How  $1,000  and  ninety-three 
acres  of  land  on  the  western  slope  of  Powder  House  Hill, 
subject  to  a  life  estate  of  her  husband  David  How.  In 
1842,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  How,  this  reverted  to  the  trus¬ 
tees  and  was  later  sold  for  $5,000  which  was  added  to  the 
fund.  For  many  years  the  wood  taken  from  the  hill  was 
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sold  and  very  frequently  also  used  for  heating  purposes  in 
the  church. 

In  1823  the  trustees  of  the  Ministerial  Fund,  as  this 
was  called,  were  incorporated  and  we  find  these  names  as 
incorporators  and  trustees:  James  H.  Duncan,  David 
How,  Charles  White,  Jonathan  K.  Smith  and  Leonard 
White  and  they  are  among  the  most  interesting  men  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  in  Haverhill.  They 
and  their  successors  have  managed  the  investment  of  the 
funds  until  the  present  time,  with  uniform  success. 

It  may  he  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  these  five 
men  held  positions  of  responsibility  in  the  town’s  activi¬ 
ties.  Four  of  them  organized  the  first  banking  institu¬ 
tions,  two  represented  their  district  in  Congress,  while 
David  How  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
shoe  business  for  which  Haverhill  has  been  famous  for  so 
many  years.  For  twenty-two  years  Leonard  White  was 
town  clerk  and  as  one  of  his  duties  posted  the  banns  for 
marriage  on  the  door  of  the  old  church.  Son  of  the  first 
pastor,  Jonathan  K.  Smith  was  father  of  the  wife  of 
Reverend  Samuel  Francis  Smith,  D.D.,  who  wrote 
“America”.  As  a  tribute  to  the  standing  of  these  men  in 
the  community  several  streets  were  named  for  them.  *• 

From  these  original  donations  and  accumulations,  in 
1890  the  funds  amounted  to  about  $8,000;  in  1915  the 
total  had  increased  to  $29,000.  Bequests  and  gifts 
brought  the  total,  in  1925,  to  $33,000;  in  1930,  to  $75, 
000 ;  and  in  1940,  to  $78,000,  an  increase  of  about  $70,000 
in  the  last  thirty  years.  The  income  from  these  funds, 
about  three  and  three-quarters  per  cent  in  1939,  is  used  for 
church  fellowship,  city  charity,  Bible  School  work.  So¬ 
ciety  expenses,  and  other  objects.  From  1820  to  1940, 
there  have  been  thirty-four  legacies  and  many  gifts  most 
of  which  have  been  made  permanent  memorials  and  named 
for  the  donors  in  every  case  where  possible. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  in  addition  to  the  rose  win¬ 
dow  given  by  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Cheney  in  memory  of  their 
two  children  who  died  abroad,  six  interesting  memorials 
have  been  erected  in  the  church  building.  The  first  to  be 
placed  in  position,  in  1897,  the  northeast  window,  repre¬ 
sents  the  Good  Shepherd  and  is  in  memory  of  Oscar  D. 
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Cheney,  Bible  School  Superintendent  for  many  years. 
The  second,  the  southeast,  ^iven  in  1900,  is  a  beautiful 
copy  in  cathedral  glass  of  the  Sistine  Madonna,  by 
Raphael,  and  memorializes  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  B. 
Sweet,  liberal  benefactors  of  this  church.  The  southwest 
memorial,  presented  in  1901,  represents  the  Spirit  of  Eas¬ 
ter  and  was  given  by  the  children  of  Moses  and  Marinda 
Bradley  in  their  memory.  The  fourth,  representing 
Faith,  was  added  in  1902  and  given  in  loving  memory  of 
Barbara  D.  Morgan  by  her  friends  in  the  Bible  School. 
The  mural  tablets  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium  were 
erected  by  Mrs.  Anna  White  George  in  the  year  1900  and 
are  in  memory  of  the  first  and  second  pastors  of  the  church. 
Their  inscriptions  should  be  carefully  read  and  remem¬ 
bered  by  all  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  early  Bap¬ 
tist  history. 

In  1924,  Reverend  Clark  T.  Brownell,  D.D.,  came  to  us 
from  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  and  is  with  us  on  this  one 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  the  only  minister 
now  living  who  has  served  as  our  pastor.  It  is  difficult 
and  often  unfair  to  assign  a  place  in  history  to  a  person 
still  living  and  leading  a  church  as  old  as  ours,  but  some 
outstanding  facts  are  well  worth  considering. 

For  six  years  the  contributions  and  income  were  the 
largest  in  our  history  but,  since  1930,  personal  incomes 
have  so  diminished  and  returns  from  invested  funds 
shrunken  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  often  been  necessary 
to  stress  the  financial  aspect  of  church  work  to  a  great¬ 
er  degree  than  is  desirable.  However,  pastor  and  people 
have  combined  in  sacrifice  so  that  we  can  now  look  with 
confidence  to  the  future.  This  has  required  more  of  our 
pastor’s  time  and  effort  than  he  should  have  given  and  it 
is  a  personal  triumph  that  he  should  have  delivered  such 
uniformly  inspiring  sermons. 

The  Bible  School  has  been  generally  prosperous  in  this 
time  of  confusion  among  all  classes  of  people  and  the 
parochial  work  held  at  a  high  level.  Aid,  of  which  the 
people  of  the  church  do  not  always  hear,  has  been  given  to 
its  members  in  times  of  distress  and  the  community  needs 
have  been  served  in  a  friendly  way. 

In  1930,  using  a  generous  donation  from  the  Ladies’ 
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Aid  Society  and  ^fts  from  individuals,  together  with  a 
part  of  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Clara  A.  Rhodes  left  for  the 
purpose,  further  improvements  amounting  to  $12,900  were 
made  ludnging  the  building  to  its  present  first  class  con¬ 
dition. 

During  the  present  pastorate  one  of  our  members,  Har¬ 
ley  R.  Nelson,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  at  Hampton, 
New  Hampshire,  in  the  church  to  which  he  had  been 
called,  our  pastcHr  preaching  the  sermon.  Previous  to  this 
Mr.  Nelson  had  served  us  as  Bible  School  Worker,  a  posi- 
ticm  which  seems  necessary  in  a  well  organized  church  and 
which  several  persons  have  successfully  filled.  Dea- 
ccmesses  have  also  been  elected  for  the  first  time  and  are 
carrying  out  their  duties  in  our  parish  as  in  many  other 
churches.  At  the  present  time  our  church  rolls  show  a 
membership  of  950,  the  largest  number  recorded  in  its 
history  and,  with  the  membership  of  Bible  School  and 
parish,  can  well  employ  the  efforts  of  these  new  assistants. 

A  well  organized  church  looking  forward  to  whatever 
the  future  holds,  we  are  ready  for  a  new  period  which  may 
be  essentially  different  from  any  which  have  gone  before. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  church  ?  WiU  it  be  con¬ 
servative  or  radical,  orthodox  or  liberal,  missionary  or  self- 
centered,  a  temple  for  the  preached  word  or  a  power  plant 
for  the  training  of  its  members?  The  younger  people 
must  answer  these  questions  and  upon  their  answers  will 
depend  the  future  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  and  So¬ 
ciety  of  Haverhill. 

An  educated  ministry  of  fourteen  pastors  with  an  aver¬ 
age  pastorate  of  twelve  and  a  half  years,  a  body  of  mem¬ 
bers  ready  to  follow  inspired  leadership,  and  a  standing  in 
the  community  never  questioned  have  been  ours  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years;  and  today  we  may  with 
confidence  look  forward  to  many  more  years  of  service 
to  this  community  where  this  church  first  accepted  its 
commission  to  “go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  every  creature”. 
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The  writer  of  this  journal  was  the  dauffhter  of  George 
and  Sally  (Peirce)  Nichols,  and  was  bom  in  Salem  on 
April  20,  1804.  Her  mother  died  in  1835  and  her  father 
married  Elizabeth  Peirce  the  following  year.  Both  were 
daughters  of  Jerathmiel  and  Sarah  (Ropes)  Peirce  who 
built  the  Peirce-Nichols  house.  Her  walks  of  twelve 
miles  a  day  were  quite  a  feat  for  those  days.  While  this 
diary  is  not  very  exciting,  it  does  give  a  picture  of  domes¬ 
tic  life  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  also  records  a  few  in¬ 
teresting  events  like  the  visits  of  President  Andrew  Jack- 
son  for  whom  extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  “his  majesty”,  and  that  of  Henry  Clay  who  was 
entertained  by  the  Silsbees,  and  who  coming  into  Salem 
from  Danvers  was  accompanied  by  a  large  procession  in¬ 
cluding  “half  a  dozen  pigs  that  had  the  politeness  to  follow 
the  gentleman.” 


Sunday,  April  7th,  1833.  Very  pleasant.  I  walked 
my  twelve  miles  in  the  morning,  and  attended  public  wor¬ 
ship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Brazer^  preached;  after  the 
services  were  over,  the  sacriment  was  administered.  In 
the  afternoon  I  was  detained  at  home.  After  Tea  I  called 
to  see  Aunt  Ropes^  and  Aunt  Leach.  I  found  the  latter 
in  considerable  of  trouble  about  her  son  Ropes,  who  was 
at  sea,  and  was  expected  home  every  day,  she  was  afraid 
he  was  lost.  Mary  endeavoured  to  console  her,  but  all 
was  in  vain;  she  sank,  she  had  suffered  so  much,  it  was 
not  in  her  power  to  suppress  her  feelings.  I  asked  her  if 
she  did  not  think  it  was  distrusting  Providence,  though 
she  had  met  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  God  would  send 
no  more  upon  her  than  she  was  able  to  bear. 

1  Dr.  Brazer  was  pastor  of  the  North  Church  (Unitarian) 
from  1820-1846. 

2  Samuel  Bopes  mar.  Sarah  Cheerer  in  1780,  and  Ruth 
Ropes  mar.  Capt.  John  Leach  in  1783.  She  was  dau.  of  Benj. 
Bopes. 
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Monday,  it  rained  most  of  the  day,  I  walked  only  four 
miles,  the  rest  of  the  day  I  spent  at  home. 

Tuesday,  cloudy  in  the  morning,  I  took  my  walk  of 
twelve  miles;  I  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  my  stomach 
which  lasted  nearly  all  night. 

Wednesday,  when  I  got  down  I  found  Lydia®  had  been 
quite  sick  in  the  night.  I  felt  somewhat  unable  to  take 
my  walk,  the  pain  still  continuing.  I  however  had  re¬ 
course  to  my  usual  remedy,  going  without  my  breakfast, 
and  taking  my  walk  of  twelve  miles,  which  seemed  to  re¬ 
lieve  me,  so  that  by  dinner  time  I  was  able  to  eat  some¬ 
thing. 

Thursday,  nothing  in  particular  occurred  this  day,  I 
still  continued  my  usual  walk.  Lydia  is  getting  better. 

Friday,  after  my  walk  which  is  generally  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning,  I  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  home. 
Mr.  Thompson'*  spent  part  of  the  evening  with  us,  he  spoke 
of  the  fair  which  he  attended  on  Wednesday  the  10th;  this 
circumstance  I  forgot  to  mention ;  it  was  got  up,  on  order 
to  raise  funds  for  the  education  of  the  blind!  they  col¬ 
lected  three  thousand  dollars. 

Sunday,  I  had  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles,  and  at¬ 
tended  public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Bartlett® 
preached. 

Monday,  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 
As  Mary  Jane®  has  not  been  very  well,  I  have  been  much 
engaged  in  domestic  concerns. 

Tuesday,  quite  cloudy,  I  had  my  walk  of  twelve  miles 
in  the  morning,  passed  the  afternoon  at  grandmas  with  E. 
Pierce,  when  I  got  home,  I  found  George'^  had  returned 
from  Haverhill. 

Wednesday,  I  took  only  seven  miles  walk.  Susan 
passed  the  afternoon  with  us. 

Thursday,  pleasant  and  mild,  all  nature  seems  to  be 

3  Lydia  Hopes  Nichols,  b.  Salem,  Jan.  14,  1807. 

4  Rev.  James  H.  Thompson  was  settled  over  the  Barton 
Square  Church  (Unitarian)  in  1832. 

5  Rev.  John  Bartlett  of  Marblehead,  a  convert  to  Unitarian- 
ism,  who  died  in  1849. 

6  Mary  Jane  Nichols,  born  in  1814. 

7  George  Nichols  was  studying  at  Harvard  for  the  ministry, 
but  did  not  continue.  He  was  bom  in  1809. 
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praising  its  Creator.  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  in  the 
morning,  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  home.  Aunt 
Ropes  spent  the  evening  with  us.  George  left  Salem  this 
morning. 

Friday,  I  took  my  usual  walk  twelve  miles.  At  night 
I  was  taken  with  a  pain  in  my  stomach,  which  deprived 
me  of  a  great  part  of  my  rest  and  seemed  to  unfit  me  for 
the  duties  of  the  next  day  but  with  considerable  of  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  blessing  of  Providence  I  was  enabled  to  per¬ 
form  my  twelve  miles  walk  and  felt  much  better.  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  my  birthday ;  I  am  twenty  nine  years 
old;  I  desire  to  be  grateful  for  the  blessings  of  the  past 
year. 

Monday,  I  took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning.  We 
heard  a  few  days  since  that  Ropes  Leach  had  a  severe  gale 
of  wind  at  sea,  in  which  he  lost  one  of  his  masts,  and  was 
obliged  to  put  into  Cork.  Uncle  Henry  Peirce  came  from 
Boston,  to  pass  the  night  with  us. 

Tuesday,  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk;  spent  the  after¬ 
noon  at  Grandma’s  with  E.  Pierce  and  Susan  Lawrence.® 

Wednesday,  I  took  my  usual  walk  twelve  miles  and  three 
quarters ;  spent  the  afternoon  at  Mr.  Thompson’s. 

Thursday,  Mr.  Brazer  set  out  for  Richmond  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk,  spent  the  remainder 
of  the  day  at  home.  Aunt  Peirce  sent  me  a  present  of  a 
ribbon. 

Friday,  I  received  two  more  presents  today,  a  large 
shawl  from  John,  and  a  small  one  from  Henry,  God  grant 
that  I  may  be  able  to  make  some  returns  to  all  my  dear 
friends. 

Sunday,  tolerable  pleasant  till  evening,  when  it  clouded 
up  and  looked  very  much  like  rain ;  I  had  my  twelve  miles 
walk  in  the  morning,  attended  public  worship  in  the  af¬ 
ternoon;  Mr.  Walker  preached. 

Monday,  very  warm  and  pleasant!  I  took  my  usual 
walk  in  the  morning.  Grandma,  Elizabeth  Peirce  and 
Susan  took  tea  with  us. 

May  1st.  Not  very  pleasant,  I  had  my  twelve  miles 
walk. 


8  Susan,  dau.  Abel  Lawrence. 
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May  2d.  Cloudy,  I  took  my  usual  walk. 

5th  I  had  my  usual  walk,  attended  public  worship  in 
the  foraioon.  Mr.  Palfrey  preached;  after  the  usual 
exercises,  the  sacrement  was  administered. 

6th  Very  pleasant  but  oool,  I  took  my  walk  of  twelve 
miles. 

7th  E.  Peirce  set  out  this  mominp;  for  If.  York.  I 
took  my  usual  walk.  Greorge  passed  the  night  with  us. 

8th  I  took  my  walk  in  the  morning  of  twelve  miles. 
George  left  Salem  for  Cambridge  this  afternoon. 

9th  I  set  out  on  my  journey  little  after  four  in  the 
morning:  everything  appeared  to  be  alive  after  the  rain. 
10.13  miles  walk  this  day.  Pleasant  but  cool.  I  took 
tea  at  Susan’s  with  Mrs.  T.  Ropes,  the  Miss  Miller’s  and 
the  bishop.® 

11th  Pleasant  till  the  latter  part,  of  the  afternoon  when 
it  clouded  up.  Susan  took  tea  with  us.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johonnot^®  passed  the  evening  with  us,  twelve  miles  walk 
this  day. 

12th  I  attended  public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Putnam  preached.  Dr.  Pearson  returned  from  Europe 
this  evening.  Thirteen  miles  walk  this  day. 

13th  I  took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  drank  tea  at 
Mrs,  Johonnot’s. 

16th  &  17th  I  took  my  usual  walk  each  day.  Miss 
Lehee,^^  a  niece  of  Mr.  Forrester’s  died  on  Thursday;  her 
death  was  occasioned  by  taking  arsenick. 

18th  Fncle  Ben  Nichols^*  and  B.  Pierce  came  in  town 
this  evening,  to  pass  the  sabbath  with  us.  Twelve  miles 
walk  this  day. 

19  th  I  had  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  attended 
public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Follin  preached. 

24th  I  rose  at  twenty  minutes  before  four,  set  out  on 
my  journey  at  little  after  4,  which  is  my  usual  hour  at  this 
season.  Susan  and  Elizabeth  Treadwell  took  tea  with  us. 

9  BeT.  Alexander  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese 
and  Kector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Salem. 

10  George  Johonnot  of  Boston,  b.  1756,  d.  Salem,  1839,  a  mer¬ 
chant.  He  bought  the  Peirce-Nichols  house  in  1827. 

11  Honora  I^ahy  died  May  16,  1833,  se.  26y, 

12  Benjamin  Hopes  Nichols,  h.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  1786,  d. 
Boston,  1848.  He  married  Mary,  dau.  Col.  Timothy  Pickering. 
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26th  In  the  morning  I  walked  four  miles  only,  after 
which  I  took  Miss  Darling’s  class  at  the  Sunday  school,  it 
was  very  interesting.  I  attended  public  worship  all  day. 
Dr.  Follin  preached. 

27th  I  took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  spent  the 
afternoon  at  Grandma’s.  Mr  Brazer  returned  from  his 
journey  this  evening,  his  health  is  much  better. 

28th  Tolerable  pleasant;  I  took  tea  at  Aunt  Leach’s; 
called  at  Mrs  Brazer’s  where  I  met  Mr  B.  13  miles  walk 
this  day. 

31st  Mr  and  Mrs  Johonnot  took  tea  with  us  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  had  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 

June  Ist.  Very  fine  weather.  12  miles  walk.  Five 
years  from  this  day  I  have  travelled  15,961^.  I  have 
received  two  handsome  presents  this  week  a  bonnet  and 
belt  ribbon. 

2nd  I  took  my  usual  twelve  miles  walk  in  the  morning 
attended  public  worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr  Brazer 
preached. 

3d  I  walked  12  miles  this  morning,  took  tea  at  grand¬ 
ma’s,  called  upon  Mrs.  E  Lander  this  afternoon. 

6th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  We  are  called 
this  day  to  lament  the  death  of  Dr  Treadwell,^®  he  was 
out  this  morning  about  6  o’clock,  he  came  in  and  died  very 
soon,  his  complaint  was  of  the  heart.  God  is  continually 
reminding  us  of  the  uncertainty  of  life;  may  this  lesson 
teach  us  to  have  our  treasures  in  heaven,  that  we  may  be 
ready  to  meet  our  God,  when  he  shall  see  best  to  call  us. 

7th  Dr.  Treadwell  was  buried  this  afternoon,  it  is  not 
true,  he  had  been  out  in  the  morning ;  he  died  very  sudden 
before  he  got  up.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  day. 

9th  I  attended  public  worship  in  the  afternoon.  Mr. 
Loring  preached.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  day. 

12th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  God  has 
seen  best  to  afflict  me  for  this  fortnight  past,  every 
night  with  my  old  pain  the  ticdolerue,  but  far  be  from  me 
every  murmuring  thought,  my  heavenly  Father  will  order 
every  thing  right,  let  his  will  be  done. 

13  Dr.  John  Dexter  Treadwell,  Harvard  1788,  b.  Lynn,  1768, 
d.  Salem,  1833.  His  wife  was  Dorothy,  dan.  Jonathan  Goodhue. 
His  son  Dr.  John  Goodhue  Treadwell,  Harvard  1825,  practiced  in 
Salem  and  d.  1856. 
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14th  12  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  took  tea  at  grand¬ 
ma’s,  where  I  met  Aunt  and  U  Saunders,  who  came  from 
Andover  last  evening. 

17th  I  had  my  usual  walk.  Susan  took  tea  with  us  this 
afternoon. 

19th  I  walked  fourteen  miles  this  day. 

20th  Aunt  Betsy is  quite  sick.  Twelve  miles  walk 
today. 

21st  I  took  tea  at  grandma’s.  Twelve  miles  walk  today. 

22d  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  George  came 
this  forenoon  to  pass  a  few  days  with  us.  Aunt  Betsy  is 
getting  well  fast. 

23(1  I  took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning  of  twelve 
miles,  and  one  mile  after  tea ;  attended  public  worship  in 
the  forenoon  at  Mr  Thompson’s,  George  preached.  The 
afternoon  I  went  in  to  read  to  grandma. 

24th  I  took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning ;  part  of  the 
afternoon  I  spent  into  grandma’s,  about  7  o’clock  I  was 
obliged  to  come  home,  on  account  of  a  bad  pain  in  my  face. 
Elizabeth  met  with  quite  an  accident,  as  she  was  sweeping 
her  school,  one  of  the  benches  fell  on  to  her  foot,  and  hurt 
it  very  much. 

26th  great  preparations  are  making  for  the  president,^® 
dressing  arches,  raising  the  flags,  every  one  must  seem  to 
be  doing  something  for  his  majesty,  who  is  expected  here 
this  afternoon.  12  miles  walk  today. 

27th  The  president  went  round  town  this  morning,  the 
bells  rung  and  all  Salem  seemed  to  be  in  confusion.  I 
took  my  usual  walk. 

28th  I  took  tea  at  Mrs.  H.  Ropes’.  I  walked  13  miles  this 
day. 

29th  I  took  my  usual  walk  of  12  miles  this  morning.  We 
are  expecting  the  Miss  Emerys,  and  Miss  Gay  to  tea  this 
afternoon. 

July  1st  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning  of  12  miles. 
In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  grandma’s. 

4th  Father  is  55  years  old;  may  that  kind  Being  who 
has  preserved  his  life  through  another  year,  ever  watch 
over  him,  and  pour  down  upon  him,  and  all  my  dear 

14  Betsy  Ropes,  sister  of  Mrs.  Jerathmiel  Peirce. 

15  Andrew  Jackson. 
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friends,  heavens  richest  of  blessings.  I  took  my  usual 
walk  this  morning.  Mrs  Treadwell  and  her  children 
took  tea  with  us ;  Susan  passed  the  day  here.  Uncle  Henry 
Pierce  likewise  spent  the  day  with  ns. 

6th  after  my  usual  walk,  I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Johonnot, 
who  returned  from  her  journey  last  evening. 

8th  Henry  Hichols  and  Sarah  Atthurton,  took  tea  with 
us.  We  were  very  much  alarmed,  at  hearing  the  cries  of 
a  woman,  who  appeared  to  be  in  distress;  on  inquiry,  we 
found  it  was  a  Mrs.  Tunnison,^®  whom  they  were  trying 
to  bind,  in  order  to  carry  her  off  to  jail,  for  an  outrage 
she  had  committed  on  her  son,  in  one  of  her  drunken  fits, 
by  draging  him  out  of  bed  by  his  hair,  and  he  in  trying  to 
extricate  himself  broke  a  blood  vessel.  Thus  we  see  the 
dreadful  effects  of  sin.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  day. 

10th  12  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  took  tea  at  Mrs 
Johonnot’s  this  afternoon. 

11th  After  my  usual  walk,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet¬ 
ing  George,  who  returned  from  Cambridge  last  evening. 
Susan  took  tea  with  us. 

13th  George  left  Salem  this  afternoon.  12  miles  walk 
today. 

15th  I  have  been  quite  lazy  this  morning.  I  did  not 
rise  till  4  o’clock,  my  usual  hour  is  half  past  three  at  this 
season.  I  retire  at  eight.  12  miles  walk  this  day. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  at  grandma’s. 

16  Grandpa  has  been  quite  sick  all  day.  Mr  and  Aunt 
Saunders  called  to  see  us  this  evening.  Father  went  to 
Boston  this  morning.  I  took  my  usual  walk  of  12  miles. 

17  ^Marv'  Jane  was  taken  yesterday  afternoon  unwell, 
she  seems  rather  better  today.  I  had  my  twelve  miles 
walk  this  morning. 

19  Very  pleasant  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 
!Mrs.  Millet  called  to  see  us  yesterday,  she  brought  her 
babe,  it  is  two  months  old. 

20  I  took  my  usual  walk  of  12  miles  today.  Charles 
Pierce  called  to  see  us  this  afternoon. 

22nd  Very  warm.  I  spent  the  afternoon  with  grandma. 
Twelve  miles  walk  today. 

Monday  the  22d  was  the  warmest  day  we  have  had,  for 

16  Lydia  Pope,  wife  of  Capt.  Tunis  Tunnison. 
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three  years,  the  mercury  stood  at  96.  I  had  my  walk  as 
usual  this  morning. 

25th  Mother  and  myself  took  tea  at  aunt  Ropes ;  we 
called  to  see  Mrs.  I.  Tucker;  I  afterwards  called  upon 
Mrs.  Brazer,  who  returned  from  Worcester  last  tuesday. 
Father  is  much  better.  Thirteen  miles  walk  this  day. 

26th  Susan  took  tea  with  us  this  afternoon.  Twelve 
miles  walk  this  morning. 

27th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning;  called  at  Mrs. 
Johonnet’s  on  my  return  home.  Mr.  P.  Dodge  is  very 
sick,  though  he  is  better  I  understand. 

28th  I  took  my  walk  this  morning;  attended  public 
worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Babage  preached.  As 
Lydia  was  unwell,  I  took  her  class  at  the  sabbath  school. 

30th  I  was  able  to  take  my  twelve  miles  walk.  George 
came  home  while  we  were  eating  dinner,  to  pass  a  day 
or  two  with  us.  Aunt  Mary  and  two  of  her  children 
came  this  afternoon,  to  make  us  a  little  visit,  she  informs 
us  that  Aunt  Pierce  is  in  Boston,  she  met  with  quite  an 
accident  in  coming  from  N.  York  she  fell  down  stairs,  and 
hurt  her  very  much,  but  is  now  pretty  well. 

August  1st  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning;  in  the 
afternoon  I  called  at  Mrs.  Laurences’ ;  Aunt  Mary  Nich¬ 
ols,  grandma  and  grandpa  took  tea  with  us.  Mrs.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Susan  and  Cieorge  took  tea  with  us  yesterday.  The 
infant  school  society  met  here  yesterday  afternoon. 

2nd  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George  left 
Salem  today. 

3rd  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  we  went  to  the  museum. 

5th  I  took  tea  at  grandma’s.  Aunt  Saunders  came 
from  Andover  this  evening.  I  walked  my  twelve  miles 
today. 

6th  John  went  to  Boston  today.  I  took  my  usual  walk 
this  morning. 

8  Aunt  Pierce  came  to  Salem  this  afternoon,  and 
brought  Mr  Jones’  little  boy.  I  had  my  twelve  miles  walk 
as  usual  this  morning. 

9th  I  took  my  walk  however,  without  feeling  any  ill 
effects  from  the  rain ;  though  for  two  days  past  I  had  been 
quite  unwell.  Mr  Brazer  called  to  see  us  this  afternoon. 
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10th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  mominj?.  Grandpa, 
grandma,  Aunt  Peirce  and  Susan,  took  tea  with  us  this 
afternoon. 

11th  After  my  usual  walk,  I  took  a  class  at  the  sabbath 
school  attended  public  worship  in  the  morning.  Mr 
Brooks  preached,  in  the  afternoon  I  went  in  to  read  to 
grandma. 

12th.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  took  tea  at 
grandma’s  this  afternoon. 

13th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning,  in  the 
afternoon  I  went  in  to  Mrs  Parsons. 

14th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 

15th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Mary  Col- 
man  came  to  fix  a  gown  for  Mary  Jane,  a  pre^nt  from 
John.  Ben  Pierce  and  his  lady  called  to  see  us  this  af¬ 
ternoon.  Elizabeth  has  lost  one  of  her  scholars,  a  little 
girl  of  Mrs  Brookhouse’s,  she  had  been  sick  only  a  day  or 
two. 

16th  After  my  walk  of  twelve  miles,  I  came  home, 
and  dressed  me  to  call  upon  the  bride,  Mrs  Peabody  I 
made  two  or  three  other  calls.  John  has  been  quite  unwell 
today,  with  a  swelled  face.  I  have  been  writing  to  E. 
Peirce.  Mr  P.  Dodge^*  (13th)  died  this  afternoon. 

17th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  John  is  better 
today.  I  expect  the  teachers  to  meet  here  this  afternoon. 
Aunt  Peirce  is  to  leave  town  after  dinner.  Aunt  Saun¬ 
ders  left  this  morning.  Mr  Brazer  called  at  our  house  this 
evening,  and  asked  me  to  take  a  class  in  the  sabbath  school. 
I  accepted  the  offer,  God  grant  that  I  may  be  the  means  of 
making  these  children  wiser,  better  and  happier. 

18th  After  my  walk  of  twelve  miles,  I  took  Miss  Hol¬ 
man’s  class,  at  the  sabbath  school,  attended  public  worship 
in  the  forenoon.  Mr  Peabody  preached.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  I  went  in  to  read  to  grandma. 

17  Rev.  Ephraim  Peabody  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Mary 
Jane  Derby,  mar.  Aug.  5,  1S33.  She  was  daughter  of  John  and 
Eleanor  (ColHn)  Derby.  Dr.  Peabody  was  born  at  Wilton, 
N.  H.,  and  died  in  Boston  in  1856.  He  had  parishes  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  New  Bedford  and  King’s  Chapel,  Boston.  They  had  a 
number  of  distinguished  children,  one  of  whom  was  the  wife  of 
Charles  William  Eliot,  President  of  Harvard  University. 

18  Pickering  Dodge,  b.  1778,  married  Rebecca  Jenks.  A 
prominent  Salem  merchant. 
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19th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mr.  Dodge 
was  buried  yesterday  a  very  long  procession  followed  him 
to  the  grave.  I  took  tea  at  grandma’s  this  afternoon. 

20th  Grandpa  and  grandma  went  to  Andover  this  morn¬ 
ing.  I  spent  the  afternoon  at  aunt  S.  Ropes.  Thirteen 
miles  walk  this  day, 

21st  I  took  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles  this  morning. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osborn  took  tea  with  us  this  afternoon.  I 
had  a  short  ride  on  horse  back  with  Mr.  Osborne  on  Mon¬ 
day  the  19th. 

22d  Aunt  S.  Ropes  and  grandma  took  tea  with  us,  this 
afternoon.  I  received  a  very  handsome  silk  gown  from 
J ohn  yesterday.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 

24th  In  the  afternoon,  I  met  with  the  teachers  at  Miss 
Cloutman’s.  Thirteen  miles  walk  this  day. 

25th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  attended  the 
sabbath  school  and  public  worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr 
Brazer  preached.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  in  to  read  to 
grandma. 

27th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Mary  Cole¬ 
man  came  this  afternoon,  to  alter  a  silk  dress  for  mother. 
We  came  very  near  having  a  serious  fire  today  in  our 
neighborhood,  but  an  engine  being  at  a  short  distance,  it 
was  soon  extinguished.  John  went  to  Boston  this  after¬ 
noon  and  returned  this  evening  with  George. 

28th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

29th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  George  left 
Salem  today.  Mr.  Thompson  called  here  this  afternoon. 

30.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  took  tea  at 
grandma’s  this  afternoon. 

September  2nd  Grandpa  set  out  on  his  journey  this 
morning.  Twelve  miles  walk  today. 

3rd  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Father,  mother 
and  Aunt  Betsy  went  into  Grandma’s  this  afternoon.  We 
had  a  letter  from  aunt  Peirce  today. 

4th  I  have  had  no  walk  this  morning,  the  first  time  I 
have  omitted  walking  since  last  may.  The  Dr.  came  in  to 
tell  us,  that  Mr  Lawrence  wanted  our  house,  so  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  move.  Everything  is  imcertain  in  this 
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world,  may  we  learn  Father,  in  what  ever  state  we  are  to 
be  content. 

5th  Warm  and  pleasant.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Mary  Jane  and  aunt  Betsy  went  down  to  aunt 
Ropes’  this  afternoon.  I  am  going  into  grandma’s.  Lydia 
has  been  sleeping  with  grandma,  for  a  number  of  nights 
past.  Grandpa  returned  from  his  journey  this  evening 
he  rode  eighteen  miles  on  top  of  the  stage. 

6th  Very  fine  weather.  I  took  my  walk  this  morning. 
We  have  concluded  to  move  in  a  house,  at  the  corner  «f 
Beckford  and  Federal  streets. 

7th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  met  with  the 
teachers  at  Mrs.  Saunders  in  the  afternoon. 

8th  I  took  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles  this  morning, 
after  which  I  attended  the  sabbath  school,  and  public  wor¬ 
ship  all  day.  Mr.  Brazer  preached  in  the  forenoon.  Mr 
Upham  preached  in  the  afternoon. 

9th  Twelve  miles  walk  today.  We  had  a  false  alarm 
of  fire  about  eleven  o’clock  this  evening. 

10  I  took  my  walk  of  twelve  miles  in  the  morning,  in 
the  afternoon  I  went  into  grandma’s. 

11th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took 
tea  with  us  this  afternoon. 

12th  We  took  tea  at  Mrs.  Peirson’s  this  afternoon. 

13th  We  removed  our  furniture  today  and  place  of  resi¬ 
dence.  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  yesterday  and  today, 
or  nearly  thirteen  miles  today. 

14th  We  all  have  our  hands  full.  I  still  take  my  walk 
every  morning.  This  afternoon  I  went  to  Miss  Savage’s, 
the  teachers  met  there. 

16th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  We  have  had  a 
very  large  wash  today.  Grandma  called  here  this  after¬ 
noon,  Aunt  Betsy,  Lydia  and  Elizabeth  are  going  to  Aunt 
J  Ropes’  with  grandma  to  take  tea.  We  like  our  house 
very  much.  Kind  Providence  seems  to  be  smiling  upon 
us.  George  has  engaged  to  be  a  tutor  in  Cambridge.  It 
will  not  intifere  with  his  parochial  duties  however. 

17th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning. 

18th  Warm  and  rainy.  After  my  walk,  I  found 
George  had  got  home,  he  left  Cambridge  at  seven  o’clock 
this  morning,  he  returned  this  afternoon. 
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19th  I  went  down  to  Grandma^s  to  tea,  called  to  Mrs 
Peirson’s  and  Mrs.  Johonnot’s.  I  have  walked  twelve 
miles  and  half  today. 

20th  The  weather  continues  very  warm.  We  have 
heard  of  another  melancholy  death,  Mrs  G.  Jenka,^*  how 
short  and  uncertain  is  life. 

21st  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning;  in  passing 
the  orchards,  I  noticed  the  peach  trees,  how  full  they 
hung ;  Mrs  King  said  her  husband  sent  to  market  8  bushels 
yesterday. 

22nd  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  after  which 
I  attended  public  worship,  and  the  sabbath  school.  Mr 
Stetson  preached. 

23d  Mother  and  Mary  Jane  have  had  colds.  Aunt 
Betsy’s  is  better.  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morn¬ 
ing.  J ohn  began  today  to  paper  Aunt’s  chamber. 

24th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  went  to 
grandma’s  in  the  afternoon,  called  at  Mrs  Peirson’s  where 
I  got  some  roots  of  flowers. 

25th  I  took  my  usual  walk  in  the  morning,  called  at 
Aunt  Ropes’,  and  Mrs  Brazer’s.  S.  and  Mr.  Ropes,  with 
M.  Leach,  took  tea  at  our  house  this  afternoon. 

26th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

27th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 

28th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mrs.  Cole  and 
M.  Dabney^®  called  here  this  forenoon.  The  teachers  of 
the  Sunday  school  met  here  this  afternoon. 

30th  I  took  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johonnot  spend  the  evening  with  us. 

October  1st  Cool  and  not  very  pleasant.  I  took  my  walk 
this  morning.  We  have  a  general  training  in  Salem  today. 

2nd  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mary  Jane  is 
carding  wool  for  a  quilt.  John  has  been  washing  and 
papering  different  parts  of  the  house.  Mother  and  aunt 
have  been  making  carpets.  Father  is  making  a  bottle  drain, 
he  has  just  finished  an  arch  for  the  potatoes.  We  are  all 
busily  engaged. 

19  Mary,  wife  of  Capt.  George  Jenks,  and  daughter  of  Pick¬ 
ering  Dodge,  aged  26  years. 

20  Margaret  Peele,  dau.  John  and  Abigail  Mason,  b.  1807. 
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3rd  1  took  my  twelve  mile  walk  this  morning.  We  have 
had  an  invitation  to  visit  Mary  Ward,  who  is  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  this  evening  to  Dr.  Nichols.^^ 

4th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mr.  Brazer 
called  here  this  afternoon.  Mary  Colman  and  Mrs.  Bow- 
ditch^^  called  this  evening. 

5th  Thidc  white  frost  seen  this  morning.  I  met  with 
the  teachers  at  Miss  Dabney’s  this  afternoon,  after  which 
I  went  to  grandma’s  to  t^e  tea.  Thirteen  miles  walk 
today. 

6th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning,  attended 
the  sabbath  school,  and  public  worship  in  the  forenoon. 
Mr.  Brazer  preached  after  the  services,  the  sacriment  was 
administered.  Mary  Nichols  was  baptized,  and  taken  into 
the  church. 

7th  T'^olve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mrs.  Peirson 
called  heie  this  afternoon. 

8th  Mother  has  been  quilting  today.  I  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  from  walking  on  account  of  the  weather,  and  a  bad 
cold.  Mr.  Brazer  called  to  see  us,  this  afternoon. 

9  th  I  walked  twelve  miles  today,  took  but  two  light 
meals,  in  forty  nine  hours;  abstinence  I  think,  is  one  of 
the  best  remedies  when  we  are  unwell.  Susan  took  tea 
with  us  this  afternoon. 

10th  Mother  got  her  quilt  out  this  morning.  Mary 
Jane  is  covering  or  papering  I  should  say,  a  fire  board. 
I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning. 

11th  I  spent  the  afternoon  with  grandma,  Aunt  Betsy 
went  to  pass  the  day.  We  have  begun  some  caps  for 
grandma.  I  have  walked  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 

12th  The  Teachers  met  at  Miss  Cloutman’s  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  have  walked  thirteen  miles  today. 

13th  It  rained  most  of  the  day;  the  weather  prevented 
me  from  walking,  except  to  meeting.  I  attended  the 
sabbath  school  and  public  worship  in  the  forenoon.  Mr. 
Brazer  preached.  Uncle  Ben  Nichols  called  here  this 
afternoon,  he  came  in  town  yesterday. 

14th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George 


21  Mary  Holyoke,  dau.  Joshua  and  Susanna  Ward,  married 
Dr.  Andrew  Nichols  of  Danvers. 

22  M»py  LugeweD,' wife 
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came  in  town  this  forenoon  and  set  out  for  Cambridge 
this  afternoon.  Mr.  Brazer  set  out  for  N  York  today. 
Mary  Colman  and  two  of  Mr.  Bowditch’s  Children  spent 
the  evening  here.  ~T  .  0 

15th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Father  and 
mother  went  to  grandma’s  this  afternoon  to  tea. 

16th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Grandpa  and 
Uncle  Henry  went  to  Brighton  today  to  exhibit  a  heifer 
that  they  raised  which  got  the  highest  prize  15  dollars. 

17th  John  went  to  Boston  this  morning  and  purchased 
some  carpets,  and  a  few  other  things.  I  took  my  walk 
of  twelve  miles  this  morning.  In  the  evening  I  went  to 
Mrs.  Cole’s. 

18th  I  took  my  walk  of  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 
I  went  to  grandma’s  this  afternoon  to  tea. 

19th  The  teachers  met  at  Miss  Holman’s  this  after¬ 
noon.  I  have  walked  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 

20th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning,  attended 
public  worship  and  the  Sunday  school.  Mr.  Barlow 
preached. 

22d  It  still  continues  to  rain;  I  have  not  been  able 
to  walk  today  on  account  of  the  rain.  Mother,  aunt  Betsy 
and  Mary  Jane  have  been  very  busy  making  carpets,  they 
have  made  three  in  two  days  and  half. 

24th  I  rose  this  morning  before  three  o’clock,  took  my 
usual  walk  this  morning,  of  twelve  miles;  I  did  not  set 
out  till  day  break.  Father  and  Mother  went  to  grandma’s 
to  tea  this  afternoon.  Aunt  Martha  came  to  Salem  today, 
she  staid  but  a  very  short  time. 

25th  I  had  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  took  tea  at 
grandma’s  where  I  met  uncle  and  aunt  Saunders,  when 
I  got  home  I  saw  George,  who  returned  to  Salem  this 
afternoon. 

26th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan 
took  tea  with  us  this  afternoon. 

27th  After  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  I  attended 
the  sabbath  school  and  public  worship.  Mr.  Barlow 
preached.  In  the  evening  I  called  at  aunt  Leach’s,  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  aunt  Ropes.  George  preached  in  Ipswich 
today,  he  came  near  being  upset,  God’s  guardian  angel. 
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is  continually  watching  over  us,  and  preserving  us  from 
ten  thousand  dangers. 

28th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George  will 
return  to  Cambridge  this  afternoon.  Mrs.  N.  Saltinstall*® 
called  here  today. 

We  received  an  invitation  to  visit  Mrs.  N.  Silsbee  to¬ 
morrow  evening,  the  party  is  made  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Clay.24 

29th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  in  the  morning.  John 
went  to  Boston  today.  Mr.  Clay  visited  Salem  this  after¬ 
noon,  a  large  procession  of  people,  escorted  him  from 
Danvers,  through  Salem,  amongst  the  crowd,  there  were 
half  dozen  pigs,  that  had  the  politeness  to  follow  the  gentle¬ 
man.  Uncle  N^ichols  came  from  Portland  this  evening. 

30th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Abigail 
Silsbee  is  coming  this  afternoon,  to  fix  a  gown  for  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

31st  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  We  had  a  slight 
fall  of  snow  yesterday.  Mrs.  Choat^®  and  Mr.  Thompson 
called  here,  yesterday  forenoon. 

November  1st  I  took  my  walk  this  morning.  In  the 
evening  I  went  to  Mrs.  Johonnot’s.  Father  has  been  buy¬ 
ing  a  carpet  and  table  for  my  chamber. 

2nd  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  I  walked  as  far  as 
the  Danvers  burying  ground,  by  moon  light.  We  had  an 
invitation  to  visit  Mrs.  N.  Saltinstall  on  Thursday  eve¬ 
ning.  George  came  in  town  this  forenoon,  he  is  to  preach 
in  Lynn  tomorrow.  Susan  took  tea  with  us  this  after¬ 
noon.  Uncle  and  aunt  Nichols  arrived  in  Salem  about 
five  o’clock. 

4th  Very  cold  for  the  season,  I  took  my  walk  this 
morning.  Father  and  mother  are  going  to  grandma’s  to 
tea  this  afternoon. 

6th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  Father  and 
John  have  gone  to  sell  Mr.  White’s  farm,  in  Beverly. 

7th  I  spent  the  day  at  grandma’s,  with  aunt  Betsy; 

23.  Caroline  (Saunders)  Saltonstall,  wife  of  Nathaniel. 

24  Henry  Clay,  American  statesman,  from  1806  until  his 
death  in  1852,  a  strong  character  in  the  House  and  Senate.  He 
had  been  John  Quincy  Adams’  Secretary  of  State  in  1825. 

25  Mrs.  Margaret  Manning  Hodges,  wife  of  Dr.  George 
Choate,  parents  of  Joseph  Hodges  Choate. 
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we  have  been  very  much  engaged,  making  some  window 
curtains,  for  aunt  Saunders.  John  has  been  buying  a 
bureau,  for  mothers  chamber;  also  some  chairs.  I  have 
walked  twelve  and  half  miles  today. 

9th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning,  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  met  with  the  teachers,  at  Miss  Dean’s.  George 
came  to  Salem  this  evening,  to  pass  the  sabbath;  he  has 
given  up  his  profession. 

10th  After  my  twelve  miles  walk,  I  attended  the  sab¬ 
bath  school  as  usual,  and  public  worship.  Dr  Follin 
preached.  In  the  afternoon  Susan  took  tea  with  us. 

11th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mrs.  H.  Prince^® 
called  here  this  afternoon. 

13th  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  appearance  in  the  heavens, 
what  we  call  the  shooting  of  the  stars,  all  round  the  heav¬ 
ens  seemed  to  be  incessant  flash,  it  resembled  more  the 
appearance  of  sky  rockets.  I  had  my  walk  this  morning. 
Mary  Colman  is  at  our  house  today,  fixing  dresses  for  the 
girls.  The  people  of  Salem  are  to  have  a  fair,  in  order 
to  raise  money  for  the  relief  of  poor  widows. 

15th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Mr  Johonnot 
has  been  quite  sick  in  Boston. 

16th  I  had  my  usual  walk  today.  We  are  very  busy 
making  the  girls’  dresses. 

17th  I  attended  the  sabbath  school  and  public  worship 
in  the  morning.  Mr  Brazer  preached.  For  the  evening 
I  went  out  to  see  some  of  my  Sunday  schollars.  I  have 
walked  thirteen  miles  today. 

18th  One  of  Elizabeth’s  schollars  died  very  sudden 
this  morning.  Mrs  Gale’s  little  boy.  I  took  my  usual 
walk  of  twelve  miles  today. 

19th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  Susan  took  tea 
here  this  afternoon. 

23d  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  The  teachers 
met  here  this  afternoon. 

24th  I  attended  public  worship  and  the  sabbath  school 
in  the  morning.  Mr  Bartlett  preached.  I  have  walked 

26  Mrs.  Henry  Prince  was,  before  her  marriage,  Sarah 
Millett,  and  lived  in  the  Richard  Derby  house  on  Derby  Street, 
purchased  by  Henry  Prince  from  Elias  Hasket  Derby. 
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twelve  miles  today.  After  tea  I  called  at  Mrs.  Vincent’s, 

I  found  her  quite  sick. 

26th  I  have  not  been  able  to  walk  today  on  account 
of  the  weather.  We  are  making  thanksgiving  today. 

27th  I  took  my  twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  George 
came  to  Salem  this  forenoon,  and  Uncle  Henry  this  eve¬ 
ning,  to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  us. 

28th  This  is  a  day  appointed  for  thanksgiving  to  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  year,  may  it  be 
instead  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  to  each  one  of  us.  I  at¬ 
tended  meeting,  after  my  usual  walk  of  twelve  miles.  Mr 
Brazer  preached.  Susan,  Uncle  Henry  and  George  dined 
with  us.  John  dined  at  Mrs  Johonnot’s. 

29th  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  it  cleared  off,  though  not  very  pleasant.  Susan, 
George  and  myself  took  tea  at  grandma’s.  I  called  at  Mrs 
Peirson’s,  and  Mrs  C  Lawrence’s.** 

30th  It  rained  all  day,  the  weather  prevented  me  from 
walking.  George  left  Salem  this  morning. 

December  5th  I  took  my  usual  walk  this  morning.  We 
expect  the  Miss  Ashtons’  to  take  tea  here  this  afternoon. 

6th  Grandma  and  Aunt  Saunders  took  tea  here,  this 
afternoon.  Twelve  miles  walk  this  morning.  We  received 
an  invitation  to  visit  Miss  Hopes  on  Monday  evening, 
she  is  to  be  married  to  Mr  Manning.*® 

27  Mrs.  Peirson  was  Harriet  Lawrence,  wife  of  Dr.  Abel 
Lawrence  Peirson. 

28  Mrs.  Charles  Lawrence  was  Lucy  Ann  Ward  of  Boston. 

29  George  Manning  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Frances  W.  Ropes 
married  Dec.  9,  1833. 
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HISTORIC  BACKGROUND  OF  CLIFTON 
(MARBLEHEAD),  MASSACHUSETTS 

Bt  Helen  Paine  Doane 

To  know  the  history  of  Clifton,  we  must  turn  to  the 
story  of  Salem  of  which  it  was  originally  a  part,  as  was 
the  old  town  of  Marblehead,  whose  history  and  legends 
are  so  much  better  known. 

The  charter  from  King  Charles  I,  confirming  the  grant 
made  by  his  father  James  I,  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
Essex  Institute.  It  was  received  by  John  Endecott  in 
1629,  “bearing  date  the  nyneteenth  day  of  March  last  past, 
confirmed  to  Sir  Henry  Rosewell,  Sir  John  Young, 
knightes,  Thomas  Southoott,  John  Humphrey,  John  En¬ 
decott,  and  Simon  Whetcombe,  theire  heires  and  associ¬ 
ates  forever.  All  that  parte  of  New  England  .  .  .  which 
lyes  and  extendes  betweene  a  great  river  there  commonlie 
called  .  .  .  Merrimack  and  a  certen  other  river  there  called 
Charles  River  being  in  .  .  .  Massachusetts”  &c.  It  gave  the 
right  to  form  a  company  to  govern  said  grant.  The  Charter 
is  printed  in  full  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  of 
the  Records  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  occupies 
seventeen  large  pages.  The  seaP  made  for  the  use  of  the 
government  in  New  England  was  used  through  the  Col¬ 
onial  period,  having  the  figure  of  an  Indian  with  bow  and 
arrow  and  the  motto  “Come  over  and  help  us.” 

While  the  year  1629  is  given  as  the  date  of  settlement, 
it  is  reasonably  certain  that  Marblehead  was  settled 
jointly  with  Salem  in  1628.  “In  the  year  1628,  the  Dor¬ 
chester  Company  of  England  settled  Salem  and  Marble¬ 
head  jointly  as  a  fishing  station  and  plantation  with  Cap¬ 
tain  John  Endecott  as  agent  and  Rev.  Mr  Lyford  as  min- 
ister.”^ 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Marblehead,  that  terri¬ 
tory  and  the  people  who  lived  there  seem  to  have  been  in 
some  degree  and  manner  independent  of  Salem.  The 
colonial  tax  was  sometimes  assessed  upon  the  residents  of 
that  part  of  Salem  as  though  Marblehead  was  a  town  by 
itself.  In  1635,  the  Court  ordered  a  Pound  with  Keeper 

1  Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem.  Vol.  1,  p.  149. 

2  Eobinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  p.  7, 
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for  “each  Plantacion”  It  was  agreed  that  the  General 
Court  alone  had  power  to  choose  and  admit  freemen, 
make  &  establish  laws,  elect  &  remove  governors,  deputy 
governors,  assistants,  treasurers,  secretaries,  captains, 
lieutenants,  ensigns,  &c  and  determine  their  duties  and 
powers,  raise  money  and  levy  taxes.  John  Humphrey  and 
John  Endecott  were  among  the  assistants  chosen  at  this 
time.®  Salem  was  locally  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  governor  and  council.  After  the  General  Court 
was  transferred  to  Newtowne,  the  freemen  of  Salem  held 
town  meetings,  granted  land,  &c  similar  to  later  boards 
of  selectmen.  The  General  Court  had  so  much  business 
that  it  empowered  the  freemen  in  each  town  to  act,  March 
1635-6,  and  to  choose  their  own  officers,  surveyors  of 
highways,  &c. 

Col.  John  Humphrey  was  one  of  the  six  gentlemen  to 
whom  this  region  was  granted  in  1628.  He  was  chosen 
deputy-governor  in  England  as  the  government  was  about 
to  be  transferred  to  America  but  declined  the  office  as  he 
was  not  prepared  to  remove  to  Hew  England.  He  came 
in  July  1634,  and  lived  in  Lynn  (the  house  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  Swampscott)  until  his  return  to  England  October 
26,  1641.  He  married  Lady  Susan,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  sister  of  Lady  Arbella 
Johnson.  Three  children  came  to  America  with  their 
parents,  four  more  were  born  here  and  baptized  in  Salem. 

On  May  6,  1635,  the  Court  ordered :  “There  shall  be  a 
plantacion  at  Marblehead  and  the  inhabitants  nowe  there 
shall  have  liberty  to  plant  and  improve  such  ground  as 
they  stand  in  need  of  .  .  .  also,  it  is  agreed,  that  none  shall 
goe  to  inhabit  there  without  leave  from  the  Court,  or  two 
of  the  magistrates.  Further  it  is  ordered  that  the  land 
betwixt  the  Clifte  &  Forest  River,  neere  Marblehead,  shall 
for  the  present  be  improvd  by  John  Humphrey  Esq  &  that 
as  the  inhabitants  shall  stand  in  need  of  it,  the  said  John 
Humphrey  shall  part  with  it”^  &c.  On  March  3,  1635-6, 
it  was  proved  this  Court  that  Marble  Heck  (Marblehead) 
belongs  to  Salem.  Another  year  passed  apparently  and 
the  boundaries  of  Salem  were  undetermined.  Salem  peti- 

3  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  196. 

4  Roads:  Hist,  of  Marblehead,  Ed.  1,  pp.  9,  10. 
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tioned  the  Court  concerning^  its  limits  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  “ordered  that  all  the  land  along;  the  shore  on 
Darby’s  Fort  (N^aug;us  Head)  side  up  to  the  Hog;sties  (Mr 
Humphries  land)  and  so  to  run  along;  towards  Marblehead 
20  pole  into  the  land  shall  be  saved  for  the  Commons  of 
the  towne  to  serve  it  for  wood  &  timber”  and  that  “above 
the  measure  of  20  poles  into  the  land  .  .  .  the  land  shall 
be  layed  out  for  10  acre  lotts  till  the  Town  be  supplied”.® 
The  land  was  not  laid  out  in  that  order  as  an  examination 
of  the  earliest  titles  show. 

Geologically,  the  bed-rock  is  principally  hornblende 
diorite  with  outcrops  of  quartz  diorite  on  the  outer  shore. 
The  rocky  bluffs  are  now  known  as  Clifton  Heights, 
Castle,  Fogg’s,  Gallows,  and  Ledge  Hills  in  Salem  are 
of  this  hornblende  diorite.  A  typical  ice  contact  with  al¬ 
luvium  filling  in  the  front  of  a  glacier  is  well  represented 
in  the  formation  of  the  kame  topogpraphy  known  as  “the 
dungeons”  on  the  south  side  of  Forest  River  in  Marble¬ 
head.  This  formation  was  caused  by  detached  berg;s  of 
ice  which  became  buried  in  the  outwash  gravel,  leaving 
deep-sided  holes  when  the  ice  melted. 

In  1634,  William  Wood  in  his  “Ifew  England  Pros¬ 
pect”  wrote  of  the  water  supply:  “For  the  country,  it  is 
well  watered  as  any  land  under  the  sunne,  every  family  or 
every  two  families  having  a  spring  of  sweet  water  betwixt 
them  .  .  .  besides  these  springs,  there  be  divers  spacious 
ponds  in  many  places  out  of  which  runne  many  sweet 
streams  which  are  constant  in  their  course  both  winter  and 
summer,  whereat  the  Cattle  quench  their  thirst”.  The 
planters  sought  the  springs  in  the  early  days  and  built 
their  houses  as  near  as  possible  to  them.  Wood  also  gives 
a  list  of  the  native  vegetables,  trees,  wild  animals  &c.  He 
claimed  that  the  walnut  was  better  for  gun  stocks  than 
the  English  walnut  .  .  .  and  that  “the  Fresh  meadows 
grew  as  much  grass  as  may  be  thrown  out  with  a  sithe, 
thick  and  long  as  high  as  a  man’s  middle,  some  as  high  as 
the  shoulders,  so  that  a  good  mower  may  cut  three  loads  in 
a  day”  The  cattle  liked  it.  There  was  “no  want  for  win¬ 
ter  fodder  till  December  at  which  time  men  beginne  to 
5  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  236,  237. 
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house  their  milch  cattle  and  calves”®  Salt  marsh  also 
provided  fodder  and  thatch  used  to  cover  the  rude  dwell¬ 
ings  of  the  time,  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  as  early  as 
1631,  Gov.  Dudley  forbade  any  man  building  a  wooden 
chimney  or  thatching  his  roof,  up  to  1690  one-story  houses 
were  nearly  all  thatched.'^  The  “thatch”  or  coarser  grass 
used  for  roofs  is  that  covered  by  the  tides  every  day.  In 
1701,  George  Bondfield  sold  to  the  Commoners  of  Marble¬ 
head  a  small  tract  of  marsh  or  meadow  near  the  Forest 
River  Bridge,  reserving  to  himself  the  Creeke  Thatch  that 
grew  there.® 

Bears  were  used  for  food  and  clothing.  They  were 
fierce  in  strawberry  time  protecting  their  young  but  us¬ 
ually  the  early  settlers  could  roam  in  safety  in  the  woods. 
There  were  also  moose  for  food  and  clothing  and  deer  near 
the  seashore  in  winter  where  thy  could  swim  to  the  is¬ 
lands  when  chased  by  wolves.  These  were  in  packs 
of  ten  or  twelve,  preying  on  swine,  goats  and  red  calves. 
This  was  so  general  that  red  calves  were  cheaper  than  the 
black  ones.  There  was  a  bounty  on  wolves  because  of  the 
depredations  on  the  domestic  cattle.  There  was  also  a 
bounty  on  black  foxes.  Beaver  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
and  sold  to  the  English ;  raccoon  meat  was  esteemed  equal 
to  lamb.  The  old  planters  hunted  them  with  dogs  on  the 
tidal  flats  at  night  where  they  went  for  clams.®  For  fish : 
cod,  salmon,  halibut.  Lobsters  were  used  for  bait  by  In¬ 
dians  and  white  men. 

Marblehead  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  flourishing 
Naumkeag  settlement.  Several  Indian  encampments  are 
known  to  have  dotted  the  hills  and  vales  between  Legg’s 
Hill  and  Peach’s  Point  and  from  Salem  Harbor  to  Dever- 
eux  Beach  and  even  to  Castle  Rock.  Countless  Indian 
relics  are  even  now  dug  up  in  certain  sections  of  the  town 
and  until  recent  years  one  could  find  remains  of  Indian 
camp  fires  and  of  the  earthworks  surrounding  their 
stockaded  villages.^®  These  Indians  were  friendly  and 
lived  on  terms  of  friendliness  with  their  white  neighbors. 

6  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  1,  2,  8,  9,  14. 

7  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  47,  pp.  1,  2. 

8  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  78,  p.  65, 

9  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  18,  19,  208. 

10  Kobinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  p.  1.  * 
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The  last  reip^ing  Saf^amore  was  Winepoyken,  from  whose 
heirs  Marblehead’s  3700  acres  were  purchased  on  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1684  for  sixteen  poimds.  The  ori^nal  deed  is 
in  the  Selectmen’s  room  in  Abbot  Hall.  From  the  testi¬ 
monials  by  Indians  living  in  1696,  it  is  learned  that  the 
settlement  was  called  “Massabequash”,  which  name  was 
also  given  to  the  river,  later  the  dividing  line  between 
Marblehead  and  Salem,  now  known  as  Forest  River.^^ 
Clams  provided  one  of  the  staple  foods  of  the  Haum- 
keags  and  the  squaws  used  the  shells  to  scratch  the  soil 
sufficiently  to  plant  what  corn  and  vegetables  were  grown. 
The  south  slope  of  Legg’s  Hill  was  a  favorite  place  to 
make  stone  implements,  the  work  of  the  Braves,  and  here 
have  been  found  countless  stone  chippings.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  there  was  a  large  shell  heap  in  the  woods  near 
Throgmorton  Cove,  now  part  of  the  West  Shore  develop¬ 
ment  on  Salem  harbor.  In  1850,  this  pile  contained  some 
thirty  cords  of  shells,  interesting  as  revealing  the  quantity 
of  clams  consumed  and  hence  hinting  at  the  number  of 
Indians  who  must  have  dwelt  in  its  vicinity.  Other 
camp  sites  have  been  discovered  near  Legg’s  Hill  on  its 
south  slope  bordering  what  was  then  a  pond  but  is  now  a 
swamp  overgrown  with  trees;  just  off  Humphrey  Street 
across  from  the  Glover  School;  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of 
Devereux  Street;  and  on  Marblehead  Heck  on  the  hill 
overlooking  the  bay.  The  land  on  the  north  side  of  La¬ 
fayette  Street  was  the  site  of  several  camps.  One  of  these 
forts  was  situated  on  a  low  hill  in  a  pasture  on  the  north¬ 
westerly  side  of  Humphrey  Street  in  the  rear  of  the  Glover 
School.  It  was  circular  in  shape,  about  fifty-two  feet  in 
diameter  and  built  of  palisades  in  the  manner  described 
by  Mr.  Wood  (“Hew  England  Prospect,”  part  2  Chap 
XIII,  1634),  “they  doe  not  now  practise  anything  in 
marshall  feates  worth  observation,  saying  that  they  make 
themselves  Forts  to  flie  into,  if  the  enemies  should  un¬ 
expectedly  assail  them.  These  Forts  some  be  forty  or 
fifty  foot  square,  erected  of  young  timber  trees,  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  rammed  into  the  ground,  with  under¬ 
mining  within,  the  earth  being  cast  up  for  their  shelter 

H  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  31,  42. 

12  Robinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  pp.  2-4. 
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against  the  dischargments  of  their  enemies,  having  loop¬ 
holes  to  send  out  their  winged  messingers  .  .  .  These  use 
no  other  weapons  in  warre  than  bowes  and  arrowes,  saving 
their  Captains  have  long  speares,  on  which  if  they  return 
comquerors,  they  carrie  the  heads  of  their  chief  enemies 
that  they  slay  in  the  warres.”  This  fort  is  mentioned  in 
the  deed  of  Thomas  Oliver  to  John  Bradstreet,  dated  July 
5,  1658.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  site  of  this  fort  has 
been  dug  away  as  a  part  of  a  gravel  pit,  birches  having 
since  grown  up  there.  The  more  extensive  Indian  burial 
places  are  in  Marblehead  on  the  north  side  of  the  road 
to  Swampscott. 

William  Wood  spent  four  years  in  New  England  and 
on  his  return  to  England  published  an  account  of  his 
travels  (London  1634)  entitled  “New  England’s  Pros¬ 
pect”.  In  this  he  writes,  “it  was  the  custom  of  the  In¬ 
dians  to  burn  over  the  grass  in  November  when  the  grass 
was  dry  and  this  consumed  all  the  underbrush  which 
otherwise  would  overgrow  the  country,  making  it  impass¬ 
able  and  spoiling  their  hunting.  Hence  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  boasted  scarcely  a  bush  or  bramble.”  There  was  a 
goodly  supply  of  bass  “the  Indians  and  English  catch 
with  hooke  and  line,  some  fifty  or  three  score  at  a  tide.” 
Indians  and  English  fishing  together  presents  a  peace¬ 
time  picture.  The  Indians  looked  upon  the  land  as  a 
source  of  food  so  that  “it  grieves  them  more  to  see  an 
Englishman  take  one  Deere  than  a  thousand  acres  of 
land.”'< 

At  a  general  town  meeting  in  Salem,  March  12,  1648-9, 
it  was  “ordered  that  Marblehead,  with  the  allowance  of 
the  General  Court,  shall  be  a  town,  and  the  bounds  to  be 
the  utmost  extent  of  the  land  which  was  Mr  Humphrey’s 
farm  and  sold  to  Marblehead,  and  so  all  the  neck  to  the 
sea,  reserving  the  disposing  of  the  ferry  and  appointing 
of  ^e  ferry  man  to  Salem.”  Granted  May  2,  1649.  When 
Marblehead  became  a  town  it  contained  forty-four  fami¬ 
lies.  A  list  of  the  grantees  of  the  common  lands  prob¬ 
ably  gives  a  fair  representation  of  the  freeholders  at  that 

13  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  27. 

14  Robinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  p.  5. 
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time,  including  John  Gatchell,  John  Legg,  John  Devrox, 
Moses  Maverick,  and  Richard  Rowland. 

John  Le^g  was  indentured  to  John  Humphrey  and  was 
one  of  seven  men  who  took  the  oath  of  freemen  in  Salem 
in  1635.  He  had  three  children  of  whom  John  was  prom¬ 
inent  as  a  trustee  of  the  Commoner.  The  Leprg  tomb¬ 
stone  on  the  old  Burial  Hill  is  one  of  two  there  with  a 
coat  of  arms. 

As  the  number  of  settlers  increased,  the  amount  of 
land  cleared  became  pn*eater  and  pjreater.  The  clearing 
was  usually  done  by  fire.  The  trees  were  cut  off  some  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  ^ound  and  fell  one  upon  the  other 
until  a  considerable  area  was  ready  for  the  burning.  These 
great  fires  were  so  intense  that  the  boughs  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  trunks  and  part  of  the  stump  were  con¬ 
sumed.  The  thick  layer  of  ashes  fertilized  the  soil  and 
made  it  highly  productive  without  much  spading  or  other 
preparation.  There  was  a  great  danger  of  the  fires  spreading 
so  that  on  July  26,  1631,  the  Court  ordered  that  no  one 
should  burn  till  the  first  of  March,  (March  and  April  were 
the  period  for  burning)  and  if  he  did  so  before  for  the 
planting  of  his  corn,  he  was  responsible  for  any  damage. 
By  1632,  it  was  ordered  for  the  preservation  of  timber  that 
no  man  should  cut  on  common  lands  any  wood  for  paling 
but  such  as  should  be  viewed  and  allowed  by  an  assistant.*® 

The  map  of  Marblehead  as  it  was  when  the  town  was 
set  off  from  Salem  has  been  made  from  the  records  and 
conveyances  and  is  as  nearly  correct  and  complete  as  it 
can  be  made.  Those  portions  of  the  town  which  are  not 
numbered  constituted  the  common  and  undivided  land, 
being  very  ledgy  and  unsuitable  for  planting  or  other  im¬ 
provement. 

1:  Coy  Pond  Land  (Present  Marblehead  Pumping 
Station). 

This  tract  of  land  is  the  fifty  acre  game  preserve  of 
Emmanuel  Downing  (for  whose  son  Downing  Street  in 
London  was  named)  and  has  ever  since  been  known  as  the 
Coy  Pond  Land. 

This  was  conveyed  by  John  Humphrey  to  Mr.  Downing, 

15  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  pp.  196,  197,  224,  303. 

16  Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  p.  196  et  seq. 
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September  6,  1638.  This  was  the  northwestern  end  of  the 
grant  of  five  hundred  acres  made  by  the  town  of  Salem 
to  John  Humphrey  May  2,  1636.  Mr.  Downing  granted 
it  to  his  grandson  Solomon  Stoddard  of  Boston  and  he 
conveyed  it  to  Moses  Maverick  and  Richard  Rowland,  both 
of  Marblehead,  May  1,  1667.  This  tract  was  later  claimed 
by  Salem  and  is  still  a  part  of  it. 

An  interesting  matter  which  savors  of  English  custom 
is  the  granting  of  a  private  game  preserve  in  Salem  in 
1638.  Emmanuel  Downing  had  brought  from  England 
at  great  expense  “all  things  fitting  for  taking  wild  fowl 
by  way  of  duck  coy”.  In  July  1638,  he  was  granted  500 
acres  of  land  by  the  town  of  Salem.  The  order  also  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  other  places  where  duck  decoy  should  be 
placed  by  like  license  from  the  Court.  AJthough  the 
said  order  applied  to  other  decoys,  no  similar  rights 
were  granted  to  any  other  person.  Mr.  Downing  apparently 
did  not  consult  the  town  of  Salem  nor  request  it  to  grant 
a  pond  and  land  for  the  purpose.  There  was  a  tract  of  land 
of  about  fifty  acres  that  he  deemed  to  be  adapted  to  his 
purpose  but  it  was  part  of  the  grant  to  John  Humphrey 
on  Forest  River.  It  contained  two  ponds  now  known  as 
Coy  Ponds,  and  a  hill,  called  Legg’s  Hill,  which  over¬ 
looked  the  ponds.  Mr.  Humphrey  conveyed  to  Mr.  Down¬ 
ing  on  the  same  day  the  grant  of  the  right  to  maintain 
this  shooting  ground  “the  two  ponds  and  so  much  high 
ground  about  the  pond  as  is  needful  to  keep  the  duck  coy 
private  from  the  disturbance  of  plowmen,  herdsmen,  or 
others  passing  by  that  way,  which  he  may  enclose  so  as  he 
take  above  fifty  acres  of  upland  round  about  the  same.” 
The  Downing  Mansion  house  was  on  Essex  Street,  Salem. 
It  had  two  stories,  many  gables,  and  undoubtedly  was  the 
finest  house  then  built  in  the  colony. 

2:  The  Plain  Farm. 

This  tract  of  450  acres  was  the  balance  of  the  grant 
of  500  acres  of  land  made  by  the  town  of  Salem  to  John 
Humphrey  in  1636  after  the  sale  of  50  acres  to  Emmanuel 
Downing  in  1638.  After  1645  it  was  divided  into  four¬ 
teen  or  more  parts.  Mr.  Humphrey  had  a  house  on  this 
land  which  had  been  built  by  Nathaniel  Pickman  in  1639 

17  Perley:  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  pp.  26,  27. 
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and  kept  servants  there.  When  he  went  to  Enp:land  in 
1641,  he  left  his  son-in-law  Adam  Oatley  at  the  house 
which  the  latter  finished.  The  eastern  part  of  Swamp- 
scott  as  it  was  before  1867  belonged  to  John  Humphrey. 

3 :  Hugh  Peter  Grant :  350  acres,  granted  by  the  town 
of  Salem  1636 ;  and  conveyed  by  his  agent  to  John  Dev- 
ereux  of  Marblehead,  fisherman,  July  1,  1659. 

4:  John  Ruck:  10  acres  sold  to  Richard  Rowland  be¬ 
fore  1672  contained  the  landmark  “Ruck’s  Tree”. 

5:  Consisted  of  three  ten-acre  lots,  owned  early  by 
Moses  Maverick ;  and  he  conveyed  it  to  Richard  Rowland 
August  25,  1672. 

In  this  lot  are  the  famous  “dungeons”  or  kettle  holes 
made  by  the  glaciers. 

6:  Ten-acre  lot:  Thomas  Oliver  to  John  Bradstreet, 
Salem,  in  or  before  1658. 

The  ancient  Indian  circular  palisaded  fort  was  located 
at  the  extreme  southerly  end  of  this  lot.j 

7:  Ten-acre  lot:  James  Underwood,  baker,  to  John 
Gatchell,  planter. 

8:  Ten-acre  lot:  Abraham  Williams  to  John  Gatchell 
before  1651. 


12 :  Salem  to  Henry  Harwood  to  William  Stratton 
“master  of  ship  of  Bristow  that  then  used  this  country” 

.  .  .  sold  to  William  Payne  and  Richard  Russell  who  im¬ 
mediately  erected  at  the  brook  in  the  cove  (Throgmorton’s) 
the  first  grist  mill  in  Marblehead. 

John  Gatchell  was  a  typical  Marblehead er  of  the  days 
before  1649.  He  erected  a  building  on  the  town’s  land 
without  permission  and  was  haled  before  the  Court  where 
a  fine  of  ten  shillings  was  imposed  upon  him.  The  fine 
would  be  abated  and  the  building  allowed  to  remain  if  he 
“would  consent  to  cut  of  ye  long  har  off  hys  head  into  a 
sevil  frame.”  But  the  long  locks  continued  to  drape  over 
his  shoulders  and  as  far  as  is  known,  his  building  remained 
where  he  had  erected  it.  Because  the  location  of  the  grants 
were  so  indefinite,  encroachments  often  occurred.  The 

18  Sobinson:  Story  of  Marblehead,  (1936),  pp.  9,  12,  70. 

19  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  341. 
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fishermen  lived  in  houses,  had  fiakes  for  drying  and  curing 
fish,  and  warehouses  for  its  storage.  The  town  records 
early  gave  grants  to  the  fishermen  of  half-acre  lots  on  the 
shore  of  the  Neck  (meaning  Marblehead)  to  hold  for  a 
term  of  years  and  not  inheritable. 

Some  time  before  his  departure  for  England,  John 
Humphrey  had  built  a  bridge  over  Forest  River  near  the 
present  Pumping  Station  to  enable  him  to  conveniently 
reach  his  Plain  Farm  at  the  westerly  end  of  Marblehead.*® 
This  was  in  1640.  The  bridge  was  poorly  made  and  gone 
in  1648.  The  way  Mr.  Humphrey  traveled  was  by  boat 
from  the  rear  of  the  parsonage  across  the  South  River  to 
the  landing  place  of  the  South  Field  (  S  E  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  &  Dodge  Sts)  and  then  by  land  over  the  ancient 
narrow  and  crooked  path  through  the  South  Field  and 
what  is  now  Loring  Avenue  to  this  bridge,  by  means  of 
which  he  crossed  over  the  stream  to  his  land. 

On  Mar.  13,  1649,  the  Selectmen  granted  to  John  Hardy 
liberty  to  make  a  dam  to  drain  his  salt  meadow  at  the 
head  of  Forest  River  in  the  place  where  the  old  bridge 
was  for  seven  years.  In  1656,  the  town  ordered  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Browne  should  make  a  foot  bridge  where  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  bridge  had  been  and  maintain  it  for  a  common 
foot-bridge.  At  the  end  of  another  seven  years,  1663,  the 
Selectmen  of  Salem  appointed  Capt.  Curwin  &  Mr.  Batter 
to  treat  with  the  Selectmen  of  Marblehead  about  paying 
their  part  of  the  cost  in  building  the  bridge  and  “issue  it” 
with  them.  Nov.  17,  1666,  the  town  voted  to  pay  William 
Flint  five  pounds  for  the  bridge. 

On  June  25,  Salem  Court,  having  received  a  complaint 
that  the  bridge  was  defective,  Salem  and  Marblehead  were 
ordered  to  bear  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  of 
the  bridge  for  horses  and  persons  to  pass  safely  with  rails 
on  either  side  of  the  bridge.  A  month  later  the  Selectr 
men  voted  to  repair  the  bridge  and  William  Flint  repaired 
the  Salem  half  of  it.  The  next  January  the  Selectmen 
ordered  that  no  person  should  fasten  any  lighter  or  any 
other  vessel,  great  or  small,  to  any  part  of  this  bridge  on 
penalty  of  one  pound. 

20  Perley :  Hist,  of  Salem,  Vol.  2,  pp.  343,  345. 
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On  March  26,  1673,  the  Selectmen  chose  John  Picker¬ 
ing  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  bridge  if  Marblehead  should 
appoint  a  person  to  act  with  them  for  their  part,  the 
Selectmen  of  Marblehead  to  be  notified  to  do  so.  To  oppose 
the  endeavors  to  compel  the  town  of  Marblehead  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bridge,  Marblehead 
petitioned  the  Salem  Court  for  relief  as  it  was  claimed 
that  the  Coy  Pond  land  many  years  before  was  a  part  of 
their  town,  but  in  1679,  Salem  took  the  liberty  of  claiming 
those  lands  as  a  part  of  their  territory  and  set  the  town 
line  over  about  20  rods  from  the  bridge.  After  that  time, 
the  bridge  was  wholly  within  the  town  of  Salem,  and 
the  Marblehead  men  stated  that  “the  great  ability  of 
Salem”  renders  help  unnecessary  and  that  the  “poverty 
and  disability  of  Marblehead  is  such  that  it  should  bear 
no  part  of  the  expense  of  a  bridge  or  causeway  entirely  in 
another  town.”  If  the  Court  should  make  Marblehead 
responsible  for  a  portion  of  the  maintenance  of  this  bridge, 
the  petitioners  prayed  that  the  Coy  land  be  restored  to 
Marblehead  “which  we  so  long  before  had  enjoyed”. 

In  1675,  there  was  a  landing  place  on  the  northerly 
side  of  the  river,  easterly  of  the  bridge.  The  town  voted 
October  11,  1640,  that  the  shipbuilders  have  the  right  to 
take  all  timber  trees  within  two  miles  of  the  town  of  Salem 
and  one  mile  of  Marblehead  that  are  fit  for  ship  con¬ 
struction.  If  the  trees  have  been  felled,  the  labor  of  fell¬ 
ing,  or  if  sawn,  the  labor  of  sawing  must  be  paid  for. 

On  January  11,  1635-6,  the  freemen  of  Salem  granted 
to  Thomas  Scruggs  a  farm  of  300  acres  of  which  “30  acres 
are  fitt  to  be  mowed  .  .  .  being  in  the  outmost  bounds  of 
Salem  towards  Mr  Humphrey’s,  and  is  from  the  sea  where 
the  fresh  water  runs  out.  West,  and  by  North  is  the  fearme 
next  to  Mr  Humphries ;  bounded  by  the  Common  on  the 
N  W  end  &  the  E  end.”  This  tract  of  land  lies  between 
Legg’s  Hill  and  the  ocean  at  Clifton,  next  to  the  Swamp- 
scott  line. 

During  this  winter  the  establishment  of  a  college  was 
discussed,  and  by  tradition  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Scruggs 
contemplated  offering  and  actually  did  tender  this  tract 

21  Perley :  Hist,  ot  Salem,  Vol.  1,  p.  380. 

22  Ibid :  pp.  240,  312,  334,  335. 
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of  land  for  the  site  of  the  collegje  buildings  and  campus. 
However,  Gov.  Winthrop  and  others  of  l^ston  were  op¬ 
posed  to  this  site;  finally  Mr.  Scruggs  relinquished  the 
grant  to  the  town  and  received  in  its  stead  200  acres  of 
land  beyond  Bass  River.  This  change  was  made  at  this 
particular  time  because  John  Humphrey  desired  to  have 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  neighborhood  near  his  Swampscott 
farm  and  this  was  done  as  Mr.  Scruggs  wished  to  favor 
him.  This  transaction  occurred  at  a  town  meeting  May 
2, 1636,  when  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  division  of  Marble¬ 
head  Neck  as  the  present  territory  of  Marblehead  was  then 
called.  “A  motion  was  brought  in  by  Cp  Endicott  in  be- 
halfe  of  Mr  John  Humphries  for  some  land  beyond 
Forest  River  moved  by  special  arguments,  one  whereof 
was :  least  it  should  hinder  the  building  of  a  college  which 
would  be  manie  mens  losse”.  A  committee  including 
Thomas  Scruggs  was  appointed  to  view  the  land  and  con¬ 
sider  the  matter.  Nearly  500  acres  was  subsequently 
granted  to  Mr.  Humphrey,  May  6,  1635.  John  Humphrey 
and  Hugh  Peter  were  appointed  on  the  committee  for  the 
new  college  at  “Newtowne”  (Harvard  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge). 

The  only  way  by  land  to  Marblehead  from  Salem  at  this 
time  was  by  way  of  Highland  Park  to  Vinnin  Square 
and  thence  to  the  town  of  Marblehead.  When  the  mill- 
dam  (Mill  and  Canal  Sts.)  was  constructed  with  a  high¬ 
way  over  it,  the  road  was  changed  to  run  through  the 
South  fields  by  way  of  Lafayette  Street  and  Loring 
Avenue  to  the  present  Pumping  Station  on  Forest  River 
(Opposite  the  Convent  of  Ste.  Chretienne).  The  road 
then  followed  a  path  over  the  bridge,  passing  over  Stony 
Beach,  called  Webb’s,  between  the  river  and  Fogg’s  Hill 
towards  Marblehead,  past  Ruck’s  Tree,  going  through  the 
•‘dungeons,”  westerly  of  the  new  burial  place  (Catholic 
Cemetery),  on  the  south  side  of  the  gravel  pit  and  joining 
the  original  highway  at  what  was  formerly  known  as  “Our 
House”  or  “The  Hour  House”  (Tent’s).  This  new  way 
saved  more  than  a  mile  of  travel.  From  St.  Peter  Street, 
Salem,  a  way  ran  southwest  following  the  course  of  Essex 
Street  through  what  was  formerly  Warren  Street  Court 
into  the  great  pastures;  it  passed  over  the  east  side  of 
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Bertram  Athletic  Field,  then  southerly  through  Highland 
Park,  over  Diamond  Bridge  to  Vinnin  Square,  then 
through  Tedesco,  Humphrey,  Pleasant,  Washington,  Lee, 
Gregory  (lower  Lee),  Hooper,  and  Washington  Streets  to 
the  peninsula  of  Marblehead. 

Upon  the  laying  out  of  the  road  through  the  South 
Fields  of  Salem  in  1666,  this  fell  out  of  use  and  was  used 
principally  to  go  to  the  Darling  Farm.  It  was  called  in 
1677 :  “ye  highway  yt  goes  to  George  Darlin’s” ;  in  1728 : 
“The  Boston  Road” ;  in  1731 :  “ye  country  road”.  Where 
this  road  left  the  town  was  the  “Marblehead  Gate”  which 
was  there  as  late  as  1703.  In  the  early  settlement,  each 
town  was  fenced  (for  the  protection  of  cattle)  and  at  the 
highways,  gates  in  the  fence  were  maintained.  These  might 
be  palisades,  stone  walls,  stone  and  rail,  rail,  brush,  split 
rail,  or  board  fence  after  sawmills  were  common  and  lum¬ 
ber  cheaper.®^ 

The  road  leading  to  Salem  over  Forest  River  was  laid 
out  in  1666  by  committees  from  the  two  towns,  “A  curious 
incident  was  the  method  of  laying  out  the  road.  Salem 
appointed  two  citizens  of  Marblehead  to  lay  out  that  part 
of  the  road  which  lay  in  Salem,  and  Marblehead  appointed 
two  citizens  of  Salem  to  lay  out  that  portion  which  was  in 
Marblehead.”  George  Darling,  Sr.,  of  Salem,  yeoman, 
was  one  of  the  Scots  brought  to  New  England  and  in  1651 
was  living  here.  His  house,  garden  orchard  and  the  rest  of 
the  lot  were  appraised  at  95  pounds.  The  way  was  laid  out 
April  24,  1666.  The  return  made  by  these  men  said 
that  the  way  should  lie  as  the  “common  cartwaye  now 
lyeth,  only  upon  the  middle  of  the  playne  as  we  leave  the 
common  way  and  go  somewhat  on  the  Left  Hand  of  the 
old  waye  until  we  come  to  the  bridge  that  standeth  in  the 
south  field  fence;  through  that  gate  upon  a  straight  line 
unto  an  ould  tree  that  lyeth  neere  the  common  highway”. 

Above  the  little  bridge  at  Legg’s  Hill,  the  stream  was 
called  Frost-fish  Brook  in  1681  and  1711. 

The  Lynn  road  from  Marblehead  was  described  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

1677 :  “ye  old  waye  yt  went  to  Mr.  King’s” 

23  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  46,  p.  4. 
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1682  “ye  old  highway” 

1687 :  “the  old  country  road” 

1691  “the  old  path  and  road  which  was  to  Lynn” 

1719  “highway  that  leads  to  Lynn” 

1728  “Ye  road  leading  to  King’s  Farm” 

1734  “ye  way  yt  leads  to  Reddans” 

In  1737,  the  new  road  by  the  present  “Lead  Mills,” 
Lafayette  street,  in  both  towns  was  laid  out.  This  passed 
the  Wyman  farmhouse,  whose  owner  was  a  friend  of 
Washington  and  who  gave  generously  to  the  support  of  the 
Continental  armies.  The  family  burying  ground  was 
near  by  and  was  the  occasion  of  the  late  Isaac  Wyman 
leaving  the  land  for  a  memorial  chapel  where  services 
were  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year.  At  this  time  Clifton 
was  rapidly  developing  and  the  Wyman  Chapel  or  St. 
Andrews  filled  a  community  need  and  soon  became  an  ac¬ 
tive  church. 

This  new  road  caused  the  old  road  to  fall  into  disuse 
above  the  entrance  to  West  Shore  Drive.  This  old  road 
was  first  used  as  a  gravel  pit,  then  the  town  dump,  pre¬ 
senting  a  most  unsightly  appearance  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town.  1933,  the  Herald-Traveller  papers  of  Boston  con¬ 
ducted  a  Roadside  Beautification  Contest  throughout  the 
state  and  was  an  incentive  to  redeem  this  spot.  The  Mar¬ 
blehead  Garden  Club  and  the  Marblehead  Woman’s  Club 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  town  officials  began  the  trans¬ 
formation  which  is  now  known  as  Gatchell  Green,  in 
memory  of  an  early  settler. 

While  fishing  was  the  main  industry,  there  were  many 
farmers  who  obtained  grants  of  land  in  size  from  two  to 
three  acres  to  twenty  acres  or  more  and  the  common  of 
the  woods  adjoining  for  their  goats  and  cattle.  The  most 
a  fisherman  could  own  was  a  half  acre  house  lot  and  two 
acres  for  fishflakes  and  garden.  All  land  owners  were 
cattle  owners  as  well  and  a  large  part  of  the  plantation 
was  set  aside  as  common  land  where  from  sunrise  to  sun¬ 
set  the  cattle  of  all  settlers,  farmers  and  fishermen  alike, 
grazed  in  the  wooded  pastures  under  the  surveillance  of 
herdsmen  hired  by  the  settlers  in  common.^^ 

24  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Commoners’  Becords,  Vol.  77,  pp.  72,  161, 
340. 
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The  Commoners  Records  began  in  1652  and  were  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  land  grants,  encroachments,  rents  and 
other  debts  due  the  Commoners,  sale  of  house  lots.  Cow- 
common  rights  as  the  cattle  were  “stinted”  both  those  of  the 
Commoners,  and  non-Commoners,  repair  of  bridges,  town 
fences,  &c.  Their  money  was  in  the  hands  of  trustees  or 
Committee  of  the  Commoners ;  these  trustees  were  rebuked 
if  they  exceeded  their  powers  and  were  held  to  an  account¬ 
ing.  Herdsmen  were  appointed  to  look  after  the  cattle 
and  were  allowed  their  stint  of  cattle  free.  Fines  were 
collected  for  trespassers:  “one  moietie  for  the  use  and  re- 
liefe  of  the  Poor  of  this  town ;  the  moietie  to  the  use  of  the 
Commoners”.  All  swine  must  be  ringed  and  yoked  from 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  they  could  be  shot  at  pleasure 
for  trespassing,  as  they  damaged  fish,  fences,  gardens,  &c. 
No  geese  were  allowed  on  the  commons  as  they  riled  the 
springs  and  water  where  cattle  drank.  No  sheep  were  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  commons  as  they  spoiled  the  herbage.  In 
good  seasons,  cattle  from  out  of  town  were  allowed  to  use 
the  common  for  a  price.  Land  sales  included  cow-com¬ 
mon  rights.  John  Legg  served  for  years  as  clerk  and 
moderator  of  the  Commoners,  later  as  a  trustee,  as  was 
also  Capt.  Nathl.  Norden,  Mr.  Richard  Reith  (Reed),  and 
Mr.  Archibald  Furgison. 

The  Diary  of  the  Rev.  William  Bentley,^®  pastor  of  the 
East  Church,  Salem,  gives  a  fascinating  picture  of  the 
years  1784  on.  He  described  the  visits  of  Washington 
and  Lafayette,  and  was  one  of  the  “perambulators”.  On 
October  io,  1789,  “Gen.  Washington,  the  President  of 
the  LTnited  States  visited  Salem.  Notice  of  his  approach 
from  Marblehead  was  given  by  hoisting  a  flag  at  Gardi¬ 
ner’s  Mills,  two  miles  from  town  and  at  the  head  of  the 
bay  which  makes  the  harbor  of  Salem.  This  Flag  was  to 
be  followed  by  another  at  the  old  Fort,  a  mile  below  the 
town  at  the  entrance  of  the  Harbour,  opposite  to  Noggs 
head.”  After  two  o’clock,  Gen.  Washington  passed 
Gardiner’s  Mills  and  approached  the  town  by  the  Marble¬ 
head  road,  turned  up  into  the  street  leading  to  Pickering 
Hill,  passed  Chapman’s  Corner,  crossed  the  street  at  the 
Town  Pump  &  proceeded  by  the  North  ^Meeting  House  in 

25  Bentley :  Vol.  1,  p.  130,  Vol.  2,  pp.  68,  69,  103. 
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to  the  Back  Street  to  review  the  Troops  (militia  of  the 
town)  accompanied  by  troops  from  Andover  in  red  uni¬ 
forms  with  caps,  preceded  by  the  marshall  and  staff  & 
Gentlemen  on  horseback.  He  had  a  few  servants  with 
him  and  a  Ba^f^age  Wagon  &c.  .  .  .  “The  General  then 
retired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Joshua  Ward,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  below  the  Old  Church  at  the  entry  of  the  Town  from 
Marblehead.”  Lafayette  visited  Marblehead  in  1824  and 
was  received  at  the  entrance  to  the  town.  “Perambula¬ 
tions”  are  still  carried  out  and  this  early  description  is 
thus  all  the  more  interesting.  “Aug.  6,  1794:  We  went 
over  to  Marblehead  side,  Capt.  Ward,  Saunderson,  Norris 
&  Waldo,  selectmen,  Gibaut  &  Bowditch,  surveyors,  with 
attendants,  &  met  the  Marblehead  selectmen,  Sewall,  Lee, 
Hooper,  Foster,  Watson,  &c.  They  questioned  our  bounds 
at  the  Stump  in  the  front  of  Gen.  Glover’s  house.  We 
first  measured  from  the  stones  in  the  pasture  83  rods  to 
the  House  &  found  a  agreement.  We  measured  from 
Darling’s  Cellar  &  found  to  agree  the  only  difficulty  was 
from  the  house  6  poles,  but  as  this  was  a  new  house  &  the 
bounds  were  home  upon  the  Road  we  hesitated,  not  to 
confirm  the  tradition  &  to  persist  in  our  boundary  mark. 
Afternoon,  we  went  to  the  Shore  &  fixed  the  bounds  there. 
We  took  a  base  of  10  chains  on  the  Beach  to  settle  the  Is¬ 
lands  &  having  fixed  stations  at  the  end  of  our  line,  on 
hill  before  Fowle’s  &  at  the  Beach,  we  advanced  on  to 
measure  this  line,  having  offsets  at  the  run  of  water  within 
the  Beach  &  then  to  avoid  the  swamp  &  the  pond  which  lay 
just  below,  we  fixed  a  station  higher  than  Phillip’s  house, 
upon  which  with  a  painted  board  was  a  mark  to  be  seen 
above  the  Trees  as  far  as  the  Hill  before  Fowle’s.” 

On  Oct.  16,  1793 :  “We  left  Salem  in  Newhall’s  coach, 
Mr.  Ward,  Saunderson,  Waldo  &  Norris,  selectmen,  to 
perambulate  the  bounds  between  Salem  and  Marblehead. 
We  met  Col.  Lee  &  two  Hoopers  at  Gen.  Glover’s  &  passed 
to  the  Cove  where  our  bounds  begun.  We  could  find  no 
stones  that  were  clearly  defined  to  have  been  laid  as  land¬ 
marks,  from  the  want  of  stakes,  but  as  we  agreed  on  the 
ground,  piled  the  stones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Inlet,  for 
there  is  little  winding  of  the  shore  &  only  a  place  over 
which  the  sea  breaks  into  the  meadows  &  down  which  the 
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waters  of  the  meadows  pass  as  in  a  hollow.  We  had  no 
other  landmark  till  we  came  to  the  General’s,  about  a  mile, 
at  an  apple  tree  in  his  Orchard  several  feet  beyond  his 
house  near  the  stonewall  within  as  the  wall  now  stands 
but  which  he  intends  soon  shall  be  without  the  wall  from 
a  new  line  in  which  he  intends  it  shall  run.  The  line 
from  the  corner  of  the  house  is  about  N  W.  We  found 
the  course  from  the  Cove  nearly  W  to  the  stump  which  is 
all  that  remains  which  was  marked  M.  As  the  Lynn 
committee  did  not  attend  we  observe  that  their  line  be^an 
about  4  poles  S  W  from  the  Marblehead  line.  The  g^ore 
must  be  determined  at  the  next  survey.  From  the  apple 
tree  stump  we  returned  on  a  N  E  Line  to  stones  on  the 
north  side  of  the  way,  about  a  rod  from  the  wall  & 
continued  in  the  same  course  to  stones  not  far  from  the 
crossroad  leading  to  Forest  River,  near  Silver  Hole,  so- 
called,  on  the  S  E  side  of  Legf^’s  Hill. 

“We  then  in  the  same  direction  crossed  the  road  to  a 
steep  rock  &  stones  on  the  north  side  near  the  rock,  over 
the  wall,  &  thence  a  line  H  7°  W  to  Forest  River  save  the 
bounds.  We  ascertained  the  stump  by  the  testimony  of 
Gen.  Glover  &  Mr.  Venning  who  have  been  at  repeated 
perambulations,  particularly  the  last  person,  &  the  General 
was  on  the  last  in  1788  &  lived  near. 

“The  General  received  us  with  great  hospitality  &  he 
communicated  a  projection  of  his  own  which  assisted  my 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  country.  He  projects  a 
canal  leading  from  Forest  River  into  the  cove  belonging 
to  Salem  at  which  our  reckoning  begins.  He  proposes  it 
in  the  following  manner  &  shewed  the  course  to  me.  One 
fourth  of  a  mile  from  Forest  River  is  Coy’s  Pond,  which 
now  communicates  with  the  river;  this  at  a  distance  of 
about  one  sixth  of  a  mile  communicates  with  deep  pond, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  hollows  called  dungeons, 
not  of  great  circumference  &  regular  descent  to  the  center, 
where  it  is  28  feet  by  his  admeasurment.  This  is  near  the 
Road  over  which  &  several  rods  on  each  side  there  is  some 
elevation,  but  not  great,  irregular,  or  rocky  or  obstructed. 
Then  there  is  a  small  pond  near  his  house,  seldom  dry, 
which  communicates  with  the  meadows  &  when  full  con¬ 
veys  its  waters  through  the  Orchard  east  of  Blaney’s  house 
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into  Salem  Cove  which  we  have  surveyed,  makinpf  a  course 
short  of  two  miles.  General  Glover  seemed  to  think  his 
house  without  Salem  line  in  Marblehead,  hut  there  was  no 
scruple  in  my  mind,  as  the  observation  then  stood.” 

Marblehead  was  connected  with  Boston  by  stage  in  1768 
and  with  Salem  in  1794.  In  1838,  the  opening,  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  was  the  occasion  of  discontinuing  the 
stage  to  Boston  but  four  stages  a  day  went  to  the  Marble¬ 
head  Depot  in  Swampscott  on  the  old  Lynn  Road.  When 
the  Salem  Branch  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  was  opened  in 
1839,  the  stage  to  Salem  was  discontinued.^* 

The  Marblehead  depot  mentioned  in  the  time-table  was 
not  in  Marblehead  at  all  but  stood  on  the  main  road  about 
where  the  present  Swampscott  cemetery  now  is.  The 
building  is  still  standing  &  used  as  a  dwelling  house;  a 
stage  conveyed  travellers  to  the  town  proper  nearly  five 
miles  away.  Ex-stage  drivers  were  conductors  as  they 
were  used  to  the  travelling  public. 

The  Swampscott  branch  from  Marblehead  to  Swamp¬ 
scott  on  the  main  line,  was  opened  for  travel  October  20, 
1873.  This  new  line,  whose  cost  was  $185,000,  made 
available  for  seashore  residences  large  tracts  of  land 
hitherto  used  for  farming  and  pasturing.  The  stations 
were  Devereux  (not  built  until  the  road  had  been  running 
a  year),  Clifton,  Beach  Bluff,  and  Phillips  Beach.  All 
the  depot  buildings  were  paid  for  by  subscriptions  from 
the  land  owners  along  the  line.*’ 

Summer  residents  had  established  homes  in  Clifton  in 
Civil  War  days.  “Clifton  Village”  developed  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  south  of  the  railroad  and  west  of  Rockaway  Avenue 
between  1870  and  1880.  Before  1870,  Clifton  Heights 
was  “discovered”  and  settled  by  residents  of  Peabody. 
They  lived  in  camps  “Peabody  Camp,”  which  were  soon 
replaced  by  houses.  After  1870,  the  opening  of  the  large 
Horace  Ware  estate  made  it  possible  for  all  the  Clifton 
west  of  Rockway  to  Clifton  Heights  to  be  developed. 
There  was  a  “boom”  between  1925-1935  with  many  set¬ 
tlers  from  Lynn  and  Salem.  This  year  (1945)  a  “25 
Year  Club”  of  residents  has  been  formed. 

26  Boads:  Hist,  of  Marblehead,  p.  267. 

27  Bradlee:  Eastern  Bailroad,  pp.  16,  97,  98. 
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In  1884,  there  was  an  effort  to  make  Clifton  (“the 
Farms”)  and  Marblehead  Neck  separate  from  the  town 
but  the  measure  was  defeated  in  town  meeting.  Benjamin 
Ware  was  one  of  the  staunchest  advocates  of  Clifton  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  days  when  there  was  agitation  against 
building  of  the  avenue  and  the  railroad  extension.  This 
gentleman  made  himself  unpopular  in  the  older  section  of 
the  town  by  his  modem  ideas  and  elsewhere  for  a  quite  a 
while.  “Beware,  B.  Ware.” 

For  several  years  opponents  of  expansion  and  moderni¬ 
zation  shouted  their  war-cry:  “Kill  the  Railroad.”  The 
argument  used  by  the  standpatters  who  resisted  this  pro¬ 
gressive  step  was:  “The  first  thing  you  know,  you’ll  go 
down  town  and  meet  someone  you  don’t  know.”  This  was 
one  of  Marblehead’s  proudest  boasts,  that  everyone  knew 
everybody  else. 


WHITTIEK  vs.  GARRISON 


By  C.  Maeshali.  Tayloe 


In  the  little  over  a  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
Whittier  and  Garrison  were  in  their  heydey  of  reform, 
much  has  been  written,  so  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
this  occasion  would  develop  anything  radically  new.  It  is 
my  purpose,  therefore,  to  endeavor  to  bring  out  the  causes 
for  their  difFerences,  hoping  thereby  in  a  small  measure 
to  evaluate  their  methods  with  some  of  their  individual 
shortcomings.  We  continue  to  need  reformers.  We  shall 
not  always  agree  with  their  methods,  but  certainly  the 
world  has  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage  of  perfection  which 
will  allow  us  for  one  moment  to  rest  on  our  oars.  One 
point  should  not  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  neither  Gar¬ 
rison  nor  Whittier  started  the  anti-slavery  crusade.  They 
came  onto  the  scene  after  a  great  many  John-the-Baptists 
had  prepared  the  way  for  them. 

However,  Johnson  is  continually  making  biblical  com¬ 
parisons  in  favor  of  Garrison,  saying,  “it  is  not  any 
clearer  to  me  that  Moses  was  commissioned  to  lead  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  the  house  of  bondage — than  it 
is  that  Mr.  Garrison  was  raised  by  Divine  Providence  to 
deliver  this  Republic  from  the  sin  and  crime  of  slavery.”^ 
The  anti-slavery  movement  had  its  beginning  in  Quaker 
religious  circles  originating  with  the  teachings  of  George 
Fox,  soon  followed  by  the  formal  action  of  Germantown 
Quakers.  Yet,  in  The  Life  of  Benj.  Lundy, ^  the  claim  is 
made  that  “the  Methodists  were  the  first  society  to  prohibit 
their  members  from  holding  slaves.  They  subsequently 
relaxed  the  rule,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  hold  slaves  pro¬ 
vided  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  gain  —  a  regulation 
which  can  evidently  be  evaded.” 

The  most  dramatic  reformer  of  all  was  the  emaciated 
Quaker  Benjamin  Lay  (1677-1759),  who  drank  nothing 
but  milk  and  water  and  often  subsisted  entirely  on  acorns, 
chestnuts  and  cold  potatoes.  Two  other  Quakers  now  al- 

Note  : — This  article  was  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Whittier 
Association,  at  the  old  Whittier  homestead  in  East  Haverhill. 

1  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times — Oliver  Johnson — 
page  23. 

2  Philadelphia,  1847  —  page  216. 
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most  forgotten  bore  testimony  aj^ainst  slavery,  John 
Farmer^  (1667-1725)  and  Ralph  Sandeford  (1693-1733), 
the  latter  declaring  that  “the  holding  of  negroes  in  slavery 
is  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  man  and  contrary  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Author  of  Christianity.” 

Woolman,  once  described  by  Whittier  as  being  “the 
greatest  saint  outside  the  Bible”,  certainly  needs  no  at¬ 
tention  on  this  occasion  except  a  short  reference  to  the 
Introduction  to  Woolman’s  Journal^  written  by  Whittier 
in  1871.  Whittier  claimed  that  Woolman  “never  allow- 
(ed)  himself  to  indulge  in  heat  or  violence,  persuading 
rather  than  threatening.”  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  so 
writing  Whittier  was  not  unmindful  of  a  letter  he  had 
received  from  Lewis  Tappan  (6-18-1841  Essex  Inst.)  say¬ 
ing,  “I  would  affectionately  caution  you  against  unduly 
impeaching  the  motives  of  Friends  who  differ  from  you; 
— and  beseech  you  to  cultivate  on  all  occasions  feelings 
of  charity  &  brotherly  love.  The  beautiful  example  of 
John  Woolman  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  your  emulation. 
His  labors  were  for  years  as  little  encouraged  as  your  own 
by  the  leading  influences  of  society,  yet  we  find  in  reading 
his  invaluable  memoirs  no  trace  of  bitterness  or  unchari¬ 
table  feeling.” 

Many  anti-slavery  notables  pass  in  quick  review  such  as 
Anthony  Benezet  (1713-1784),  Benjamin  Franklin 
(l706-i790),  Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  Elisha  Ty¬ 
son  of  Baltimore  (1749-1824),  and  another  Quaker,  Elias 
Hicks  (1748-1830),  whose  teachings  amongst  Friends 
early  in  the  last  century  were  partially  responsible  for  one 
of  several  divisions  that  have  since  occurred  amongst 
Quakers.  His  “Observations  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  etc.”  was  published  in  New  York  in  1814,  thereby 
ante-dating  Lundy.  This  early  pamphlet  gave  indications 
of  his  progressive  ideas  which  later  proved  so  distasteful 
to  Philadelphia  Quakers.  Also  Rev.  George  Bourne  (1760- 
1845)  spoke  for  immediate  emancipation  in  1816.  Like¬ 
wise  Rev,  James  Duncan  in  1824  was  for  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery. 

3  Since  writing,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  Henry  J. 
Cadbury’s  report  on  John  Farmer,  see  proceedings  Amer.  Anti¬ 
quarian  Soc.,  Vol.  53,  pages  79-95. 

4  The  Journal  of  John  Woolman — Houghton  MifBin  Co.  1909. 
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But  it  remained  for  Elizabeth  Heyrick  (1769-1831),  a 
demure  English  Quaker  lady,  to  dramatize  the  word  “im¬ 
mediate”.  The  title  of  her  booklet,  iss\ied  first  in  Enp^land 
in  1824,  was  “Immediate,  N’ot  Gradual  Abolition”.  My 
f^eat  criticism  of  Garrison  is  his  unwillinji^ess  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  influence  which  her  writings  undoubtedly 
had  upon  him.  As  late  as  1855  he  claimed  that  “the 
moment  the  doctrine  of  immediate,  unconditional,  ever¬ 
lasting  emancipation  was  enunciated,  it  was  the  voice  of 
God  sounding  in  the  ears  of  this  nation,  calling  upon  it 
at  once  to  repent.”®  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  his  undoubted 
knowledge  of  Elizabeth  Heyrick  and  this  vaunted  claim 
for  immortality.  He  side-stepped  it  in  his  own  writings 
saying,  “Having  been  the  first  publicly  to  unfurl  the  ban¬ 
ner  of  Immediate  and  Unconditional  Surrender  in  this 
Country”  Also  Johnson  backs  up  his  adroit  statement  by 
saying  that  “Garrison  will  be  forever  honored  as  the  first 
American  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  Immediate  and  Uncon¬ 
ditional  Emancipation.”® 

Without  doubt  the  insistence  of  Garrison  for  immediate 
emancipation  was  a  great  rallying  slogan  for  the  fanatical 
anti-slavery  people,  but  it  remains  a  question  as  to  whether 
his  insistence  on  this  procedure  did  not  hurt  the  anti- 
slavery  cause  rather  than  help  it.  There  are  many  who 
think  that  through  immediate  emancipation  with  compen¬ 
sation,  against  which  Garrison  fought  so  hard,  it  would 
have  been  possible  to  obtain  complete  freedom  of  the  slaves 
a  generation  earlier  and  without  recourse  to  war. 

Garrison  was  not  the  first  reformer  to  steal  some  one 
else’s  banner,  yet,  uncompromising  as  he  was  with  other 
people’s  acts,  it  is  almost  ironic  to  have  him  so  completely 
ignore  the  earlier  usage  of  the  word  “Immediate”.  Lucre- 
tia  Mott,  usually  one  of  his  supporters,  once  said,  “There 
is  danger  of  reformers  each  making  their  own  hobbies  the 
only  right  manifestation  of  faith  in  God.”'^ 

The  Motts,  James  and  Lucretia,  were  undoubtedly  the 
most  famous  Quaker  couple  in  the  last  century.  They  were 

5  Proceedings  Anti-Slavery  Society — Oct.  21,  1855  —  page  9. 

6  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times  —  Oliver  Johnson 
— Introduction  page  11. 

7  James  and  Lucretia  Mott  —  Life  and  letters  —  pages 
346-7. 
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active  in  anti-slavery  circles  lonp^  before  the  advent  of  Gar¬ 
rison,  who  said  of  James  Mott  that  “the  slave  never  had 
a  better  friend  nor  the  freeman  of  color  one  more  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  time  of  distress.”®  James  Mott 
was  one  of  the  immortals  who  signed  the  famous  “Declar¬ 
ation  of  Sentiments”,  and  Lucretia  Mott  was  credited  by 
Garrison  as  being  the  first  woman  who  gave  him  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  when  he  came  out  of  prison.® 

Another  very  active  anti-slavery  worker  was  Isaac  T. 
Hopper  (1771-1852),  an  older  contemporary  of  Whittier 
and  Garrison,  who  in  his  efforts  to  free  runaway  slaves 
“for  forty  years  was  never  sure  of  a  night’s  rest.”^®  It  will 
be  noted  that  he  usually  sided  with  Garrison. 

No  enumeration  of  gallant  anti-slavery  workers  would 
be  complete  without  mentioning  the  Tappan  brothers, 
Arthur  and  Lewis.  The  former’s  anti-slavery  attitude  an- 
tecedes  Garrison,  for  how  else  could  we  reconcile  Tappan’s 
willingness  to  pay  Garrison’s  jail  fine  in  Baltimore.  Pub¬ 
licity  never  appealed  to  Arthur  Tappan  because  “labor 
in  this  cause  (anti-slavery)  brings  its  own  reward  and  it 
would  evince  anything  but  a  due  appreciation  of  it  to 
boast  of  one’s  labors  or  extol  those  with  whom  you  are 
privileged  to  labor,  and  unless  Divine  blessing  accom¬ 
panies  our  laborers,  they  will  be  in  vain  or  worse  than 
vain.”^^  Lewis  Tappan  found  no  objection  to  the  making 
of  money  but  was  decidedly  against  hoarding  it.  If  he  had 
lived  a  century  later,  the  government  would  have  taken  care 
of  this  angle  very  definitely.  Many  profound  and  enduring 
effects  can  be  traced  to  these  brothers.  Arthur  was  the 
main  financial  support  for  the  reform  papers  of  the  day, 
helping  Garrison  start  the  Liberator  in  1831,  which  John¬ 
son  claimed  was  “born  to  fight  slavery  to  the  death,  and 
(that)  God  and  Christ  were  in  the  movement,  and  the 
gates  of  hell,  though  fortified  and  barricaded  by  traitor 
hands,  could  not  prevail  against  it.  For  surely  it  was 
determined  in  the  Divine  Counsel  that  American  slavery 

8  James  Mott  —  Mary  Grew  —  page  29. 

9  Ibid  —  Page  192. 

10  Stories  of  the  Underground  Railroad  —  Anna  L.  Curtiss  — 
page  13. 

11  The  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  by  Lewis  Tappan — page  407. 
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be  overthrown  —  peaceably  if  the  nation  so  minded,  but 
otherwise  in  blood.”^^ 

At  one  stage  in  their  careers,  there  was  a  reputed  offer 
of  $100,000.00  for  the  bodies  of  the  Tappan  brothers.  What 
factors  they  were,  in  really  doing  something  practical 
about  slavery  and  people  of  color,  is  probably  best  told 
in  the  recent  history  of  Oberlin  College.^®  Large  bequests, 
including  Tappan  Hall,  and  above  all  their  influence  in 
setting  up  the  standards  for  the  College,  particularly  as 
to  negroes,  all  combine  in  proving  what  consecrated  souls 
can  do  for  a  cause,  dear  to  their  hearts,  with  the  aid  of 
their  purses.  As  Sturge  put  it,  “Arthur  Tappan  is  Aho- 
lition  personified.”^^ 

Arthur  Tappan  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Missionary  Society  whose  100th  anniversary  is  to 
be  celebrated  next  year.  Its  agents  were  very  active  anti¬ 
slavery  workers,  believing  and  ever  hoping  that  the  men 
of  the  South  could  be  won  over  by  moral  suasion  —  by 
revival  methods.  One  of  their  very  astute  evangelists  work¬ 
ing  in  Kentucky,  John  G.  Fee,  was  so  versatile  and  Sun¬ 
day  conscious  that  “on  Sundays  he  would  preach  against 
slave  holding  as  a  sin,  and  on  week  days,  lecture  against 
slavery  as  an  economic  and  social  evik”^® 

The  mother  of  the  Tappans  was  a  niece  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  found  time  in  rearing  her  children  to  give 
them  conscientious  training.  She  loved  the  phrase,  “Dare 
to  be  singular.”  She  was  very  religious  and  feared  that 
Arthur  might  stray  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path, 
saying,  “I  fear  you  have  imbibed  some  errors,  from  what 
you  dropped  last  night  respecting  the  new  birth.  Pray 
for  an  entire  change  of  heart  and  pursuits.  Hate  sin  sin¬ 
cerely.  From  my  own  experience,  I  firmly  believe  the 
Calvinistic  doctrine  to  be  scriptural.  I  feel  that  I  am 
depraved  in  the  whole  man;  that  in  me  naturally  there 
is  no  good.”^®  This  was  added  to  later  by  his  father  who 
said,  “We  charge  you,  my  dear  son,  to  make  religion  your 

12  Garrison  and  His  Times — Oliver  Johnson — ^page  46. 

13  A  History  ot  Oberlin  College  —  Robert  Samuel  Fletcher. 

14  A  Visit  to  the  United  States  —  Joseph  Sturge  — ^page  3. 

15  A  History  of  Oberlin  College  —  Robert  Samuel  Fletcher  — 
page  263. 

16  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  —  Lewis  Tappan  —  page  41. 
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business,  and  to  attend  the  concerns  of  your  soul  without 
any  delay,  live  a  life  of  religion ;  live  above  the  world,  and 
be  not  conformed  to  the  maxims  and  practices  of  it,  that 
are  sinful  and  displeasing  to  a  holy  God.”^^ 

Horace  Bushnell  no  doubt  was  largely  responsible  for 
Arthur  Tappan’s  religious  liberality  and  tolerance  in  all 
things.  Just  how  tolerance  paid  is  best  illustrated  by 
Horace  Bushnell  in  his  “Discourses  on  the  Slavery  Ques¬ 
tion”  delivered  in  the  North  Church,  Hartford,  1-10- 
1839,  saying  that  he  had  personal  contact  with  slave 
holders  (a  procedure  diametrically  opposite  of  that  prac¬ 
tised  by  Garrison).  “I  will  undertake  to  show  you  that 
you  can  and  ought  to  abolish  slavery.  I  went  into  the 
argument,  which  he  heard  very  kindly,  because  I  kept  on 
the  side  of  his  sympathies,  and  within  the  bounds  of 
reason.  He  said,  at  the  end — ‘You  are  the  only  reason¬ 
able  man  I  have  met  with.  You  tell  me  that  it  is  wrong, 
and  attempt  to  show  me  that  it  can  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.’  He  saw,  as  clearly  as  I  did,  the  wickedness 
of  slavery,  and  its  incompatibility  with  such  modifica¬ 
tions.  Now  you  see,  in  this,  that  noise  and  combustion  is 
not  always  power.  If  I  have  sent  home  these  two  men, 
unjustified  in  the  sight  of  their  own  consciences,  I  fear 
that  I  have  done  more  in  little,  than  many  a  one  of  your 
anti-slavery  societies,  with  all  its  meetings  and  machin¬ 
ery.”  How  true,  no  doubt. 

And  finally,  before  raising  the  curtain  on  Whittier  and 
Garrison,  one  short  notice  must  be  made  of  the  person 
who  finally  crystallized  the  anti-slavery  movement  into  a 
national  program  of  action.  While  Garrison  was  active 
in  several  reforms,  it  remained  for  Benjamin  Lundy 
(1789-1847)  to  instill  into  Garrison  “the  realizing 
sense”^*  of  the  enormity  of  slave  holding.  As  A.  H. 
Grimke  put  it,  though  Garrison  had  been  interested  in 
and  had  written  both  prose  and  poetry  about  slavery  and 
the  evils  thereof,  it  was  Lundy’s  influence  which  trans¬ 
formed  this  mere  interest  “into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  a 
definite  and  determined  purpose.”^®  Garrison  did  not 

17  Ibid  —  page  50. 

18  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  A.  H.  Grimke  —  page  46. 

19  Ibid  —  page  48. 
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answer  the  first  call,  causing  Lundy  to  liken  the  final  con¬ 
version  to  the  calls  of  God  to  Samuel,  who  waited  until 
the  fourth  call.  Whittier  also  recognized  Lundy’s  or¬ 
ganizing  ability  and  all  three,  as  almost  all  the  anti¬ 
slavery  people  of  the  time,  were  interested  in  the  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society. 

Dr.  Von  Holst  contends  that  “the  XIXth  century  can 
scarcely  point  to  another  instance  in  which  the  command 
of  Christ  to  leave  all  things  and  follow  Him  has  been  so 
literally  construed  and  followed”^®  as  it  was  in  Benjamin 
Lundy.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1825  Lundy  had 
more  subscribers  to  his  paper  in  Xorth  Carolina  than  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union  due,  possibly,  to  the  large 
Quaker  population  in  that  state  at  that  time.  This  fact 
reveals  that  possibly,  if  other  methods  had  been  used  by 
Xorthern  reformers,  the  slavery  question  could  have  been 
settled  without  the  shedding  of  blood.  In  1837,  Lundy 
was  fully  convinced  that  “the  question  of  abolishing 
slavery,  wherever  it  may  be  acted  upon,  must  be  finally 
settled  at  the  ballot  box.”^^ 

Edward  A.  Pollard,  a  Southern  writer,  contends  “The 
anti-slavery  feeling  of  the  South  was  purer  and  honester 
than  that  of  the  North  and  regrets  that  this  sentiment  did 
not  find  some  practical  means  of  testifying  itself,  not  only 
that  it  might  thus  have  put  itself  beyond  the  likelihood 
of  being  ignored  or  misrepresented,  but  also  that  it  might 
have  done  some  positive  good  in  its  day.”^^ 

With  all  this  groundwork  already  done  by  the  early 
reformers,  why  did  Whittier  and  Garrison  lock  horns? 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  only  one  answer  and  that  is  their 
respective  attitudes  toward  sin. 

Garrison’s  mother  was  bom  an  Episcopalian,  but  mar¬ 
ried  what  her  family  considered  a  low  caste  Christian — 
Abijah  Garrison.^®  She  was  excommunicated  by  her 
family  and  her  church  for  being  baptized  in  the  Baptist 
faith.  After  Lundy  had  so  successfully  convinced  him 
that  slavery  was  the  sin.  Garrison  because  of  his  religious 

20  Constitutional  History  of  the  U.  S.-H.  von  Holst  —  page  82. 

21  Benjamin  Lundy  —  Philadelphia  1847  —  page  295. 

22  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  —  Mary  Tremain  — 
page  57. 

23  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  A.  H.  Grimke. 
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training  almost  automatically  assumed  the  attitude  that 
gradualism  was  a  snare  and  delusion.  He  had  assumed 
a  similar  attitude  in  his  earlier  temperance  endeavors, 
believing  with  the  evangelists  that  any  sin  calls  for  im¬ 
mediate  cessation,  and  that  even  the  suggestion  of  a  com¬ 
promise  is  in  itself  a  sin. 

Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  had  abiding  faith  in  God 
and  the  “Eternal  Goodness”  and  could  always  believe 
“that  there  was  that  of  God  in  every  man”,  even  the  slave 
holder. 

With  all  this  basis  of  religious  interpretation  of  sin  and 
the  need  of  instant  repentance  so  firmly  planted  in  the 
heart  of  Garrison,  it  came  as  a  great  shock  that  the  church, 
which  in  his  mind  should  have  been  foremost  in  its  ab¬ 
horrence  of  all  sins,  failed  him  so  completely.  Though 
reared  in  rather  strict  religious  surroundings,  we  later 
find  him  vehement  in  his  language  against  the  church  for 
not  supporting  him  in  his  crusade  against  his  special  sin 
— slavery. 

Henry  C.  Wright,  during  the  anti-slavery  meeting  held 
in  Boston,  1855,  in  interpreting  the  views  held  by  Gar¬ 
rison  and  others,  said  that  they  had  found  “The  Bible, 
the  Church,  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  were  all  in 
the  pathway  of  (their)  principles.  (We)  go,  sir,  for  rev¬ 
olution.”^^ 

Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  helped  Garrison  to  believe  that 
first,  last,  and  all  the  time  it  was  the  duty  of  every  sinner 
to  repent  instantly.  'No  word  in  all  Garrison’s  vocabulary 
connotes  more  of  his  inner  self  than  the  word  “instant”. 
Garrison  considered  dealing  with  slave  holders  in  the 
same  light  as  dealing  with  the  devil,  whereas  it  was  the 
opinion  of  one  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  abolition¬ 
ists  should  be  “hanged  without  the  benefit  of  clergy.”^® 
Higginson  put  it  boldly  saying,  “What  such  critics  over¬ 
looked  and  still  overlook  is  that  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
Garrison  was  the  logical  result  of  the  stern  school  of  old- 
fashioned  Calvinism  in  which  he  had  been  trained.”^® 

24  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Meeting  — Boston  —  Oct. 
21,  1855  —  page  51. 

25  Quarterly  Anti-Slavery  Magazine  —  page  216. 

26  Contemporaries  —  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  —  page 
251. 
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Garrison  said,  “I  know  that  (slave  owners)  are  not  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  are  dishonest  and  cruel  —  and  God  and  the 
angels  and  devils  and  the  universe  know  that  they  are 
without  excuse.”^'^ 

There  was  not  an  ounce  of  compromise  in  Garrison’s 
make-up  and,  in  any  true  perspective  of  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  his  “dictatorial,  censorious,  intolerant  spirit”,^® 
as  Whittier  put  it,  was  unpardonable.  Certainly  it  would 
disqualify  him  for  modem  reform.  It  is  easy  to  undei^ 
stand  why  nearly  all  his  close  and  staunchest  associates 
left  him  or,  at  least,  greatly  deplored  his  vehement 
methods.  Probably  the  most  charitable  of  all  was  Whit¬ 
tier  himself  who  said,  “We  were  but  fallible  men,  and 
doubtless  often  erred  in  feeling,  speech  and  action.  The 
leader  and  his  disciples  could  not  always  see  alike.  Each 
acted  under  a  sense  of  individual  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  our  personal  relations  were  undisturbed,  and  while 
compelled  to  dissent,  in  some  particulars,  from  his  judg¬ 
ment  of  men  and  measures,  the  great  mass  of  the  anti- 
slavery  people  recognized  his  moral  leadership.”®* 

You  will  find  no  lack  of  love  for  his  old  associate  in 
those  words  of  Whittier.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  a 
majority  of  the  anti-slavery  forces  followed  Whittier  when 
the  split  came,  though  on  one  occasion  Garrison  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  stainless  Whittier  was  “more 
knave  than  fool.”®* 

Garrison  would  not  have  agreed  with  the  Russian  writer 
Dostoievsky  who  suggested,  “At  some  thoughts  one  stands 
perplexed,  especially  at  the  sight  of  men’s  sin,  and  won¬ 
ders  whether  one  should  use  force  or  humble  love.  Always 
decide  to  use  humble  love.  If  you  resolve  on  that  once 
for  all,  you  may  subdue  the  world.  Loving  humility  is 
marvelously  strong,  the  strongest  of  all  things,  and  there 
is  nothing  else  like  it.”®^ 

27  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  The  Story  of  his  life.  —  Vol.  I 
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As  one  writer  puts  it,  “Garrison  fell  upon  the  men 
who  did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  him,  with  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife.”^^  He  wanted  everyone  to  believe  that 
he  was  always  right,  forgetting  that  he  completely  reversed 
himself  on  Colonization. 

Surely  Garrison,  the  Bible  student  that  he  claimed  he 
was,  never  practiced  those  verses  of  the  13th  Chap,  of  Cor¬ 
inthians:  “I  will  show  you  a  far  better  way.  I  am  in¬ 
spired  to  preach  and  know  all  the  secret  truths  and  possess 
all  knowledge,  so  that  I  can  remove  mountains. 

“But  if  I  have  no  love,  I  am  nothing ;  for  love  is  patient 
and  kind,  is  not  envious  or  boastful.  It  does  not  put  on 
airs.  It  is  not  rude.  It  does  not  insist  on  its  rights. 
It  does  not  become  angry.  It  is  not  resentful.  It  will 
bear  everything.  Love  will  never  die  out.  For  our  knowl¬ 
edge  is  imperfect  and  our  preaching  is  imperfect.  So 
faith,  hope  and  love  endure.  These  are  the  great  three 
and  the  greatest  is  love.” 

To  what  extremes  reformers  go,  Johnson’s  claim  that 
Garrison  “was  called  of  God”,®^“  is  typical,  and  the  logical 
sequence  of  complete  abandonment  to  this  thought  is  that 
eventually  such  a  reformer  loses  balance.  He  gets  out  of 
focus.  He  insults  his  best  friends,  his  benefactors  and  his 
real  followers.  Finally  he  believes  ends  justify  the  means. 

Garrison  did  all  these  things.  He  lost  faith  in  the 
church  and,  as  for  the  government,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  with  his  agitation  the  Union  would  be  overthrown, 
believing  that  the  “Union  was  cemented  with  the  blood 
of  millions  in  bondage  and  therefore  accursed  of  Heaven. 
The  sooner  it  was  dissolved  the  better.”^®  As  late  as  1-15- 
57  Garrison,  at  the  State  Disunion  Convention  held  at 
Worcester,  Mass.,  said,  “who  will  go  for  a  dissolution  of 
this  blood-stained  union  ?  Those  whose  reverence  for  God 
is  greater  than  all  human  substitutes ;  who  only  ask  what 
is  His  will,  what  is  Ilis  law,  and  never  ask  anything 
Ixiyond  it.  All  who  mean  to  be  true  to  the  course  of 
liln'rty  will  be  with  us.”  Previous  to  this  Convention, 

.32  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  A.  H.  Grimke  —  page  292. 
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the  Hon.  Henry  Wilson  wrote  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
to  Rev.  T.  W.  Higginson,  deploring  the  agitation  for  dis¬ 
union,  declaring  it  to  be  “impotent  for  good,  this  move¬ 
ment  can  only  be  productive  of  evil.”*'*  Garrison  in  com¬ 
menting  on  Wilson’s  letter  suggested  “the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  should  tie  the  letter  like  a  millstone  around  his 
(Wilson’s)  neck,  to  sink  him  in  the  sea  of  political  oblivion 
until  he  shall  have  recovered  his  manhood.”** 

It  is  easy  to  realize  that  constitutional  government  with 
all  its  checks  and  balances  had  no  appeal  for  Garrison. 
Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  in  democracy  and 
in  the  inevitable  power  of  right  and  justice  to  prevail 
over  evil  and  wrong-doing,  considering  slavery  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  not  a  moral  issue.**  Garrison  was  a  moral  re¬ 
former  and  Whittier  a  political  reformer  depending  upon 
“political  action”,  a  term  so  prevalent  today  but  used  by 
a  group  having  very  little  in  common  with  the  Quaker  re¬ 
former.  Both  had  great  sympathy  for  the  other  reforms 
of  the  day,  temperance,  purity,  peace,  women’s  suffrage. 
Whittier  earned  two  prizes  of  $20.00  each  for  essays  on 
temperence,  published  in  the  New  York  Amulet.*'^ 

Politics  did  not  appeal  to  Garrison  though  in  his  first 
campaign  he  was  audacious  and  egotistical  enough  to 
print,  “if  my  life  be  spared,  my  name  shall  one  day  be 
known  to  the  world.”**  Whittier  studied  politics  and 
political  methods,  was  elected  to  public  office  and  very 
early  came  to  realize  the  need  for  democratic  action  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  voter.  Such  methods  were  much 
too  slow  for  a  reformer  whose  religion  was  bound  up  in 
the  word  “instant”. 

Both  reformers  knew  the  power  of  the  press  and,  as  a 
result  of  Garrison’s  robust  health,  he  was  able  to  do  edi¬ 
torial  work  regularly  albeit  with  vehemence  and  rancor. 
Whittier’s  editorship  due  to  poor  health  was  spasmodic, 

34  Proceedings  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Meeting — Stacy  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.  10-21-1855. 

35  Proceedings  of  the  State  Disunion  Convention  1-15-1857  — 
Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

36  Quaker  Militant  -  Mordell  —  page  97. 

37  Henry  St.  Clair  7-1-1830  and  Gertrude  12-26-1830. 

38  ■William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  A.  H.  Grimke  —  page  35. 
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but  this  handicap  was  often  turned  to  advantage,  writing 
to  editors  and  occasionally  writing  letters  for  others  to 
sign,  which  sometimes  later  came  to  light  to  plague  recal¬ 
citrant  politicians,  the  most  glaring  example  being  the 
final  rejection  after  three  tries  of  Caleb  Cushing  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  President  Tyler’s  cabinet. 

In  the  early  days  both  were  in  favor  of  Colonization, 
but  when  they  were  convinced  of  the  error  of  their  ways 
each  issued  booklets.  Garrison  leading  with  his  “Exposure 
of  the  American  Colonization  Society”  in  1832.  Whittier, 
following  Garrison’s  suggestion  that  he  study  the  coloni¬ 
zation  problem,  published  “Justice  and  Expediency”  in 
1833.  Without  doubt  these  two  publications  reflect  the 
basic  reasoning  abilities  of  these  men.  That  Whittier’s 
exposition  had  exceeding  merit  is  attested  by  the  compli¬ 
ment  paid  him  by  contemporary  reformers  Arthur  Tappan 
and  Moses  Brown,  who  saw  to  it  that  it  be  widespread 
throughout  the  country. 

From  an  argumentative  standpoint,  the  substantiating 
evidences,  citing  volume  and  page,  Whittier’s  product  was 
in  a  class  by  itself.  One  of  the  most  glaring  differences 
is  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  “I”.  Garrison,  true  to  his 
individualistic  tendency  in  everything  he  ever  did  or 
wrote,  uses  “I”  103  times  in  30  pages,  averaging  over 
three  per  page,  with  a  top  of  15  times  on  one  page. 
Whittier  on  the  other  hand  uses  the  pronoun  only  17 
times  in  48  pages.  Whittier’s  presentation  illustrates 
with  what  great  diligence  he  had  studied  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject,  searching  all  the  literature  available.  Dissect  it  ar¬ 
gument  by  argument,  and  you  will  realize  very  quickly 
lx)th  the  depth  and  the  breadth  of  his  understanding.  It 
was  so  profound  that  it  hit  the  South  almost  like  a  small¬ 
pox  plague  —  so  much  so  that  mere  distribution  of  one 
copy  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  and  ultimate  death  of 
Dr.  Reuben  Crandall  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  now 
under  the  very  roof  where  Whittier  wrote  “Justice  and 
Expediency”,  which  for  all  time  will  be  considered  his 
most  important  political  prose  article.  It  was  the  spring 
of  1833.  His  father  had  been  dead  three  years,  leaving 
to  his  poet  son  the  job  of  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  from 
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the  farm  and  from  his  literary  work.  He  puts  his  pre¬ 
dicament  boldly  in  a  letter  to  Garrison  dated  11-11-33, 
confessing;  “I  must  work  or  starve.”^®  He  must  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  life  for  he  says  in  his  letter  to  Jonathan  Law 
dated  10-4-33,  “I  am  busy  on  my  farm  as  a  beaver  build¬ 
ing;  his  dam.  Read  all  I  can  find,  politics,  history,  rhyme, 
reason,  etc.,  and  am  happy  —  at  least  I  believe  I  am.”^® 

If  you  were  the  jury  and  I  were  pleading;  the  case  of 
Whittier  vs.  Garrison  and  could  use  only  one  exhibit,  it 
would  consist  of  these  two  documents.  I  would  ask  you 
to  read  them  and  have  you  decide  which  one  deserved  first 
place.  Garrison  is  extremely  eg;otistical,  evangelistic,  un¬ 
compromising,  non-conclusive.  He  is  inviting  personal 
persecution,  prison  chains  and  the  crosses  reformers  are 
expected  to  bear,  saying  “I  looked  up  to  Heaven  for 
streng;th  to  sustain  me  in  the  perilous  work  of  emancipa¬ 
tion.” 

Undoubtedly  egotism  plays  a  very  important  role  in  the 
make-up  of  any  reformer,  or  for  that  matter  any  person 
who  achieves  outstanding  public  success.  It  may  display 
itself  in  varied  forms,  but  in  one  way  or  another  it  is 
there.  It  energizes  the  spark,  but  Garrison  had  it  in  great 
excess,  best  illustrated  in  his  oft-quoted  words,  “I  will 
be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice. 

I  am  in  earnest,  I  will  not  equivocate;  I  will  not  excuse; 
I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch;  and  I  will  be  heard 
Note  these  six  statements,  each  one  starting  with  “I”. 
Later,  when  some  one  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  sever¬ 
ity  of  his  language  in  his  editorials,  he  replied,  “Brother, 
I  have  need  to  be  all  on  fire,  for  I  have  mountains  of  ice 
about  me  to  melt.”^^ 

Garrison  is  always  assuming  that  he  is  the  anti-slavery 
movement,  acting  in  the  belief  that  everything  revolved 
about  and  under  him.  Goodell  phrases  it  nicely  saying 
that  Garrison’s  friends  consisted  of  “those  who  are  in- 

39  Quaker  Militant  —  Mordell  —  page  71. 

40  John  Greenleaf  IMiittier  —  Pickard  Vol.  1  —  page  171. 

41  Thoughts  on  African  Colonization  —  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison 
—  Boston  page  32  —  Introduction. 

42  Wendell  Phillips  Tribute  to  Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison — Funeral 
Services  5-28-79  page  40. 
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toxicated  with  one  man’s  infallibility.”*®  Later  the  same 
author  in  speaking^  of  reform  says,  “Take  an  ardent  and 
strong-minded  leader  in  a  good  but  hated  cause.  Place 
him  in  the  fires  of  persecution  and  surround  him  with 
devoted  and  generous  friends.  Just  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  his  proving  himself  in  the  right,  when  al¬ 
most  everybody  said  he  was  wrong,  will  the  conviction 
fasten  upon  his  admirers  that  he  is  infallible?  Almost  of 
necessity,  the  same  idea  will  insinuate  itself  imperceptibly 
yet  firmly  into  his  bosom.  He  soon  shows  that  he  expects 
to  be  implicitly  followed,  and  his  expectations  realized.”** 
No  truer  word  picture  was  ever  painted  of  Garrison  and 
his  followers. 

With  the  personalities  involved,  and  with  methods  so 
divergent,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  anti-slavery  forces 
should  divide  into  two  factions  —  the  “Old  and  the 
“New” — Garrison  heading  on  the  “Old”  and  Whittier 
aligning  himself  with  the  “New”.  In  the  light  of 
present  day  knowledge  I  cannot  help  but  decide  in  favor 
of  Whittier.  Most  certainly  his  methods  are  applicable 
to  modern  problems,  whereas  Garrison,  with  his  many  in¬ 
consistencies,  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  njodern, 
more  educated  mind.  Whittier  phrased  the  difficulty  very 
clearly  saying,  “I  felt  it  my  duty  to  use  my  right  of 
citizenship  at  the  ballot-box  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  while 
Garrison  with  equal  sincerity  judged  and  counselled  other¬ 
wise.”*® 

The  inconsistency  of  the  conflict  between  moral  and 
political  action  is  well  illustrated  in  a  letter  (12-26-40 
Essex  Institute)  to  Whittier  from  Abraham  Pennock. 
“What  an  absurdity  is  moral  action  apart  from  political. 
We  move  heaven  and  earth  to  make  people  think  right  re¬ 
garding  slavery  and  the  laws  which  sustain  it,  but  when 
we  get  them  so  to  think,  we  tell  them  you  must  forego 
your  rights  of  freemen  to  put  men  into  the  government 
who  will  vote  as  you  think — ^you  must  shrink  into  a  kind 
of  colonial  relation  to  the  government,  petition  for,  not 
command,  a  redress  of  grievances.  This  is  moral  senti- 

43  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  Vol.  2  —  page  277. 

44  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  Vol.  2  —  page  346. 

45  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times  —  Oliver  Johnson 
— page  X  Introduction. 
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ment  without  action,  faith  without  works,  a  name  to  live 
and  yet  dead !” 

Earlier  that  year,  6-6-1840,  Whittier  wrote  Rev.  Joshua 
Leavitt,  “I  can  only  hope  that  both  parties  will  go  forward, 
each  in  its  own  way,  steadily  and  without  turning  aside 
to  assail  each  other,  to  promote  the  great  and  good  cause 
to  which  they  stand  pledged  before  the  world. 

No  one  person  can  properly  claim  sole  authorship  of 
the  “Declaration  of  Sentiments”  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Convention,  adopted  in  Philadelphia  in  1833. 
Garrison,  however,  does  not  hesitate  to  claim  it  as  his 
very  own,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  received  much  help 
in  preparing  it,  not  the  least  being  that  given  by  Lucretia 
Mott. 

Whittier,  at  the  time  a  youthful  protege  of  Garrison, 
would  be  the  last  to  argue  the  undoubted  part  he  played 
in  its  preparation,  being  fully  satisfied  merely  to  say,  “I 
set  a  higher  value  on  my  name  as  appended  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Declaration  of  1833,  than  on  the  title-page  of 
any  book”,'*’  and  to  pen  the  following  lines: 

To  W.  L.  G. 

I  love  thee  with  a  brother’s  love, 

I  feel  my  pulses  thrill 
To  see  thy  spirit  soar  above 
The  clouds  of  human  ill. 

My  heart  has  leaped  to  answer  thine 
And  echo  back  thy  words 
As  leaps  the  warrior’s  at  the  shine 
And  clash  of  kindred  swords. 

1833  John  G.  Whittier^* 

A  note,  on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  original  draft 
of  the  “Declaration  of  Sentiments”  in  the  Oberlin  College 
Library,  reads,  “This  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Wm. 
Lloyd  Garrison.  I  was  on  the  Committee  with  him  for 
drafting  it,  &  furnished  some  outlines  brought  with  me 
from  New  York.  I  was  requested  by  the  Committee  to 

46  Life  of  Arthur  Tappan  —  Lewis  Tappan  —  page  306. 

47  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  —  Pickard  'Vol.  1  —  page  136. 

48  Library  of  Congress. 
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write  out  my  plan,  but  bein^  quite  exhausted,  it  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Garrison.’’  (signed)  W.  Goodell. 

Golf  is  a  relatively  modern  game,  but  Whittier  antici¬ 
pated  some  of  its  vernacular.  He  kept  “his  eye  on  the 
ball”,  whereas  Garrison  scattered  his  shots,  to  include 
women’s  rights,  peace,  temperance  and  other  reforms. 
Garrison  wanted  “instant”  reform  of  all  evils  in  this 
world.  An  early  reference  to  this  conflict  is  in  a  letter 
Whittier  wrote  to  Harriet  Minot  (Pitman)  dated  Ames- 
bury,  3-21-39,  “I  don’t  like  the  present  aspect  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause.  I  hope  for  the  best.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  load  enough  already  on  the  toiling  shoulders 
of  the  Anti-Slavery  Bunyan  without  letting  Capt.  Chap¬ 
man  with  her  ‘women’s  rights’  &  Garrison  with  his  per¬ 
fectionism  get  astride  of  him,  and  ride  him  into  the 
Squires  Hole  of  fanaticism.”^® 

When  the  split  had  become  complete,  we  find  Whittier 
writing  (5-12-41)  to  his  cousin  Moses  A.  Cartland,  “I 
have  been  for  the  last  3  weeks  peregrinating  with  Jos. 
Sturge,  trying  to  fan  into  life  the  all  but  expiring  em¬ 
bers  of  Abolition.  We  have  ‘labored’  with  Friends  and 
with  Gentile,  Jew  &  Greek,  &  have  had  much  to  encourage 
us  on  the  whole. 

“Rogers  &  Garrison  have  been  in  Philadelphia  —  but 
I  did  not  see  them  being  absent  most  of  the  time  in  Balti¬ 
more  &  Wilmington.  That  clique  is  getting  comfortably 
small,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.  I  am  sorry  for  both 
of  them  —  there  are  so  many  excellent  points  in  their 
character — they  were  such  fine  fellows  before  they  got 
their  heads  confounded  with  new  notions.”®® 

Many  years  later  (1-11-86)  Whittier  wrote  Harriet 
Sewall,  saying,  “I  totally  dissented  from  his  views  on 
non-voting,  disunion,  non-govemment,  etc.  &  acted  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  I  was  always  friendly  to  Garrison  himself. 
His  bitter  hostility  to  the  Liberty  Party  &  his  constant 
misrepresentation  of  our  motives,  we  bore  in  silence.  We 
loved  the  man  while  we  suffered  from  his  unjust  assaults. 

“At  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  abolitionists  of  the 
F.  S.  did  not  follow  Garrison’s  lead  ...  I  allow  no  man  to 

49  Letter  in  possession  of  the  author. 

50  Ibid. 
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assume  to  be  a  truer  personal  friend  of  Garrison  than  my- 

In  reviewing  the  political  procedures  of  our  two  friends, 
an  outstanding  difference  lay  in  their  attitude  toward  gov¬ 
ernment.  Disunion  was  basic  with  Garrison  from  the 
start,  inviting  a  collision,  for  on  July  4,  1829  from  the 
pulpit  of  Paul  St.  Church  he  said,  “If  any  man  believes 
that  slavery  can  be  abolished  without  a  struggle  with  the 
worst  passions  of  human  nature,  quietly,  harmoniously, 
he  cherishes  a  delusion.  It  can  never  be  done,  unless  the 
age  of  miracles  returns.  No!  we  must  expect  a  collision.” 
No  compromise  in  that  truthful  prediction. 

Whittier,  on  the  other  hand,  was  constantly  urging  the 
election  of  officials  who  were  favorable  to  the  anti-slavery 
cause,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  those  seeking  office  could  not  bear  too  close  scrut¬ 
iny.  He  tried  to  induce  the  poet  Longfellow  to  seek  the 
nomination  for  Congress  in  ’48,  but  he  declined  saying, 
“At  all  times,  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  true  liberty, 
and  in  freedom  from  slavery  of  all  kinds ;  but  I  cannot  for 
a  moment  think  of  entering  the  political  arena.  Partisan 
warfare  becomes  too  violent,  too  vindictive  for  my  taste.”®^ 

Garrison,  though  supposedly  completely  sold  on  moral 
suasion,  made  a  speech  in  Edinburgh  in  1840,  after  the 
World  Anti-Slavery  Congress  in  London,  which  was 
quoted  by  Whittier  in  the  12-40-40  issue  of  the  National 
Anti-Slavery  Standard;  “I  know  of  no  instance  in  which 
the  oppression  of  tyranny  has  been  put  down  by  moral 
suasion  and,  unless  some  other  influence  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  colossal  evil,  I  fear  little  will  be  done  to  abolish 
slavery.”  Just  why  Garrison  made  this  public  admission 
so  far  from  home  on  such  a  controversial  subject  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  fathom. 

He  refrained  most  assiduously  from  admitting  it  on  his 
return  to  America,  but  instead  continued  to  ply  his  invec¬ 
tive  pen  against  all  who  recommended  political  action  of 
any  sort,  even  reviling  those  who  voted.  As  Higginson  re¬ 
ports  it,  Garrison’s  attitude  toward  the  anti-slavery  people 

51  Letter  in  possession  of  the  author. 

52  Whittier  as  Man,  Poet  and  Eeformer  —  F.  B.  Sanborn  — 
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who  voted  was  one  of  complete  contempt,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  declaring  their  actions  were  ‘‘the  worst  form  of  pro- 
slavery.”®® 

Wendell  Phillips  was  not  on  Whittier’s  side,  because  he 
said  “when  we  set  out,  we  said  we  would  do  our  work  un¬ 
der  the  government  and  in  the  church.  We  tried  it.  We 
found  that  we  could  not  work  in  either  way;  we  found  it 
necessary  to  denounce  the  Church  and  withdraw  from  the 
government. 

“Law  has  always  been  wrong.  Government  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  ism  of  the  soldier,  bigot,  and  priest.  I  think 
with  Guizot  ‘it  is  a  gross  delusion  to  believe  in  the  sov¬ 
ereign  power  of  political  machinery.’  Every  step  of  prog^ 
ress  the  world  has  made  has  been  from  scaffold  to  scaffold, 
and  from  stake  to  stake.  No  reform,  moral  or  intellectual, 
ever  came  from  the  upper  class  of  society.  Each  and  all 
came  from  the  protest  of  martyrs  and  victims.”®^ 

But  how  did  our  anti-slavery  reformers  act  in  the  midst 
of  personal  danger?  While  Garrison  may  have  suffered 
bodily  discomfort  and  mental  anguish  during  his  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  Baltimore  jail,  he  didn’t  for  a  moment  forget 
its  advertising  effect  on  the  anti-slavery  cause,  along  with 
his  own  personal  glorification,  saying, 

“Think  it  an  honor  with  thy  Lord  to  bleed, 

And  glory  midst  intensest  sufferings! 

Though  beat,  imprisoned,  put  to  open  shame. 

Time  shall  embalm  and  magnify  thy  name.” 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  messiah  complex  came  into 
play  very  early  in  his  life. 

Later,  at  the  time  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  fire,  we 
find  a  glaring  inconsistency  between  words  and  action. 
Garrison  found  fault  with  Philadelphians,  saying  “Your 
cause  will  not  prosper  here — ^the  philosophy  of  reforms 
forbids  you  to  expect  it — until  it  excites  popular  tumult, 
and  brings  down  upon  it  a  shower  of  brickbats  and  rotten 
^;gs,  and  is  threatened  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers.”®® 

53  Contemporaries  —  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  —  page 
255. 

54  Liberty  and  the  Great  Libertarians  —  Charles  T.  Sprod- 
ing  —  pages  163,  165,  166. 

55  History  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  —  page  72. 
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These  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth  before  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hall  was  a  mass  of  flames  and  the  mob  spirit  ran 
riot.  Did  he  stand  fire  ?  No.  He  says  that  at  midnight, 
by  the  advice  of  friends,  he  left  the  city  and  rode  to  Bris¬ 
tol,  where  the  next  morning  he  took  the  steamboat  for 
home.®®  This  action  belies  a  statement  made  in  1833  to  a 
friend,  “My  health  is  perfectly  good,  my  spirit  lofty  as  the 
Alps,  my  zeal  unabated,  my  faith  unshaken,  my  courage 
unsubdued.  My  enemies  will  find  out  by  and  by,  that  I 
am  storm  proof.”®’^ 

Later,  Whittier  wrote  his  cousin  Moses  Cartland  saying, 
“I  don’t  like  mobs  &  never  courted  martyrdom,  although 
were  it  to  come  upon  me,  in  the  sober  prudent  discharge  of 
duty,  I  would  try  &  do  no  dishonor  to  the  good  cause.  Gar¬ 
rison  always  talks  as  if  mobs  were,  if  not  good  in  them¬ 
selves,  the  cause  of  good.  He  denounced  us  all  when  he 
came  to  Philadelphia,  as  tame  and  cowardly,  etc.,  said 
that  we  needed  a  mob  to  wake  us  up — &  then  when  the  mob 
did  come,  went  off  at  midnight  twenty  miles  into  Bucks 
Co.  to  escape  it.”®® 

We  are  not  privileged  to  learn  the  movements  of  many 
others  that  night,  but  no  one  had  stuck  out  his  chin  so  far 
and  no  one  was  quicker  to  save  his  hide  than  Garrison  on 
this  occasion. 

Fred  Douglass’  appraisal  of  Garrison  will  hardly  hold 
water  in  view  of  the  above  circumstance,  saying  “His 
Bible  is  his  text  book.  He  believed  in  sinless  perfection, 
complete  submission  to  insults  and  injuries,  and  literal 
obedience  to  the  injunction,  if  smitten  on  one  cheek,  to 
turn  the  other  also.”®* 

Garrison  was  hard  pressed  once,  finding  himself  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck  in  connection  with  a  Boston  mob 
(10-21-35),  led  by  “men  of  property  and  standing.”  He 
was  playing  second  fiddle,  however,  for  the  mob  was  really 
after  the  Englishman  George  Thompson. 

Getting  back  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hall  fire,  we  have  a 
glowing  example  of  complete  consistency  in  the  behavior 

56  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  The  Story  of  His  Life  Vol.  2  — 
pages  216-7. 

57  Journal  of  Negro  History  —  Jan.  1927. 

58  Original  letter  not  located. 

59  William  Lloyd  Garrison  —  Vol.  2  —  page  292  Note  1. 
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of  James  and  Lucretia  Mott  that  same  eveninff.  No  fam¬ 
ily  living  in  Philadelphia  at  that  time  was  better  known 
for  its  anti-slavery  attitude,  and  their  house  being  not  very 
far  from  the  ruined  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  very  vulner¬ 
able  to  attack.  The  Motts  proved  their  fidelity  to  their 
principles  of  non-resistance,  as  well  as  their  anti-slavery 
faith,  by  remaining  in  their  parlor,  with  a  few  friends, 
quietly  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  mob,  which  never 
actually  came.  Similar  procedure  is  recorded  of  another 
Quaker  couple,  Edward  and  Mary  Needles. 

However  Whittier,  donning  a  disguise,  in  the  midst  of 
the  firing  mob  went  into  the  ill-fated  building  to  recover 
some  of  his  papers  from  the  offices  of  the  Freeman.  He 
carried  on,  in  spite  of  it  all,  writing  the  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Freeman  published  the  next  day,  reciting, 
“Pennsylvania  Hall  in  ashes!  Let  the  abhorred  deed 
speak  for  itself.  Let  all  men  see  by  what  a  frail  tenure 
they  hold  property  and  life  in  a  land  overshadowed  by  the 
curse  of  slavery.”®® 

Whittier  already  carried  two  mob  stripes  colored  yellow 
in  conformity  with  the  color  of  the  liquid  ammunition 
often  used  on  such  occasions,  one  from  the  action  of  the 
mob  against  George  Thompson  and  himself  in  Concord, 
N.  H.  (9-4-35),  and  another  at  Newburyport  in  ’37. 

How  other  anti-slaver>'  delegates  regarded  the  fire  is 
best  portrayed  in  the  address  of  the  Executive  Committee 
issued  immediately  after  the  burning  of  the  Hall.  They 
affirmed,  “Think  not  the  intimidation  will  drive  us  from 
our  post.  No !  Rather  will  we  gather  in  handfuls  the  yet 
warm  ashes  of  the  ruined  edifice  and  cast  them  toward 
heaven,  that  they  may  come  down  in  boils  and  blains  upon 
the  monster  Slavery,  eating  with  caustic  energy  to  his  very 
vitals,  and  consuming  his  life  blood  with  what  he  had  vain¬ 
ly  deemed  should  be  his  nourishment.  We  shall  go  on  then, 
calmly  but  firmly.”®^ 

Previously,  in  1834,  during  the  riots  in  New  York,  a 
friend  w’arned  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  the  Quaker  bookseller, 
that  it  would  be  wise  and  prudent  to  remove  all  anti¬ 
slavery  literature  from  his  store  window.  Isaac  replied, 

60  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  —  Pickard  Vol.  1  —  page  234. 
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“Does  thee  think  I  am  such  a  coward  as  to  forsake  my 
principles,  or  to  conceal  them  at  the  bidding  of  a  mob 
The  mob  did  appear  but  seeing  the  staunch  Quaker  stand¬ 
ing  boldly  before  the  store,  moved  on,  peaceably. 

The  Tappans  had  their  troubles  with  New  York  mobs 
too,  but  they  did  not  falter.  To  a  deputation  that  called 
on  Arthur  Tappan  suggesting  that  he  ease  up,  his  parting 
words  were,  “I  will  hang  first.”®®  Also  when  both  moral 
and  national  political  action  failed  and  the  tide  of  war 
seemed  to  be  going  against  the  Union  side,  Arthur  claimed, 
“I  would  willingly  lay  down  my  life  if  I  could  help  free 
my  country  from  slavery;  better  lose  half  the  men  in  it, 
than  not  have  slavery  abolished.”®^ 

Mobs  and  their  attendant  activities,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  prove  fatal,  were  not  entirely  frowned  upon  by  the 
reformers  of  those  days.  Theodore  D.  Weld,  in  paying  his 
tribute  at  Garrison’s  funeral,  said,  “Garrison  had  that 
power  which  God  has  lodged  in  the  human  mind,  enabling 
it  to  do  and  to  dare  to  suffer  anything,  and  thank  God  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  it.”®®  Likewise,  Sanborn  declared 
that  “it  does  a  poet  of  the  right  sort  no  harm  to  be  mobbed 
a  few  times.”®® 

In  no  wise,  however,  can  we  class  Garrison  with  James 
Standring  of  Amesbury,  of  whom  Whittier  wrote  that  he 
“would  have  burned  like  a  candle  for  opinion’s  sake,  had 
it  been  necessary.”®'^ 

Whittier’s  farsightedness,  while  yet  the  Civil  War  raged, 
is  shown  in  a  letter  to  Garrison  in  the  Newburyport  Her¬ 
ald  dated  12-14-63,  saying,  “For,  while  we  may  well  thank 
God  and  congratulate  one  another  on  the  prospect  of  a 
speedy  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  the  United  States, 
we  must  not  for  a  moment  forget  that,  from  this  hour,  new 
and  mighty  responsibilities  devolve  upon  us  to  aid,  direct 
and  educate  these  millions  left  free  indeed,  but  bewildered, 
ignorant,  naked  and  foodless  in  the  wild  chaos  of  civil  war. 

62  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  —  L.  Maria  Child  —  page  315. 
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We  have  to  undo  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  two  centuries ; 
to  remake  the  manhood  that  slavery  has  well-nigh  unmade ; 
to  see  to  it  that  the  long-oppressed  colored  man  has  a  fair 
field  for  development  and  improvement;  and  to  tread 
under  our  feet  the  last  vestige  of  that  hateful  prejudice, 
which  has  been  the  strongest  external  support  of  Southern 
slavery.  We  must  lift  ourselves  to  the  true  Christian  alti¬ 
tude  where  all  distinctions  of  black  and  white  are  over¬ 
looked  in  the  heartfelt  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of 
man.” 

These  were  truly  the  words  of  a  statesman,  not  just  a 
reformer.  In  passing  it  is  quite  possible  by  changing  a 
few  words  to  realize  that  though  these  words  were  written 
over  eighty  years  ago,  the  truths  therein  still  need  to  be 
accomplished  both  here  and  abroad. 

Again,  in  May  ’65,  after  the  assassination  of  Lincoln, 
the  Daily  Herald  records  Whittier’s  tolerance.  “We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  the  South,  who  have  really 
more  reason  than  we  have  to  rejoice  over  the  downfall  of  a 
system  which  impeded  their  material  progress,  perverted 
their  religion,  shut  them  out  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
world,  and  ridged  their  land  with  the  graves  of  its  victims. 
How  better  can  we  evince  our  gratitude  to  God  for  his 
mercy  than  in  doing  good  to  those  who  have  hated  us,  and 
in  having  compassion  on  those  who  have  despitefully  used 
us.” 

Lincoln  did  pay  tribute  to  Garrison  and  the  anti-slavery 
forces  in  general,  saying,  “I  have  been  only  an  instrument. 
The  logic  and  moral  power  of  Garrison,  and  the  anti¬ 
slavery  people  of  the  country,  and  the  army  have  done 
all.”«» 

Undoubtedly  Whittier  was  a  politician  of  first  rank 
and,  while  no  one  has  made  a  full  study  of  each  and  every 
political  campaign  in  which  Whittier  took  an  active  part, 
it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  that  his  batting  average  on 
“predictions  of  things  to  come”  was  very  high.  Nor  is 
there  any  escape  from  the  fact  that  he  l>oth  made  and  un¬ 
made  political  figures  during  his  active  years.  He  dropped 
Cushing  in  his  (racks,  he  made  Sumner  a  Senator,  and  it  is 

68  Contemporaries  —  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  —  page 
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not  beyond  possibility  to  agree  with  the  author  of  ‘‘The 
Immortal  Wife”  that  we  should  thank  Whittier  for  per¬ 
suading  John  C.  Fremont  not  to  oppose  Lincoln’s  re-elec¬ 
tion.  That  the  Fremonts,  particularly  the  wife,  had  great 
respect  for  Whittier’s  political  astuteness  is  amply  sup¬ 
ported  by  documentary  evidence,  and  as  late  as  1-30-88 
we  find  Whittier  writing  his  cousin,  Abby  Woodman, 
“I  see  by  the  Los  Angeles  paper  that  Gen.  Fremont  is  in 
that  city.  As  I  suppose  his  wife  is  also,  I  enclose  a  note 
of  introduction  to  ‘Jessie’.”  (Essex  Institute) 

No  doubt  Irving  Stone  took  some  poetic  license  in  re¬ 
lating  the  circumstances  attending  a  visit  made  to  Whit¬ 
tier  at  Amesbury,  by  Jessie  Fremont,  wherein  he  pictures 
Whittier  “pouring  two  glasses  of  sherry  and  seating  him¬ 
self  on  a  hassock  at  her  feet.” 

That  Whittier  did  in  later  years  feel  the  need  of  a  stim¬ 
ulant  is  attested  by  a  letter  12-27-81  to  his  cousin,  Phebe 
Woodman,  “I  had  a  small  phial  of  brandy  to  take  with  me, 
but  I  must  have  left  it  somewhere  in  my  chamber.  It  is  of 
no  consequence,  however,  for  if  I  need  anything  of  the 
kind  they  have  some  good  cider  here,  which  will  do  just 
as  well.”  (Essex  Institute) 

Most  likely  the  World’s  Anti-Slavery  Convention  held 
in  London  in  1840,  would  have  passed  into  oblivion,  with 
little  to  its  real  credit,  had  it  not  been  held  just  when  the 
Anti-Slavery  forces  had  separated  in  this  country  into  two 
factions.  The  more  they  argued,  the  further  apart  they 
got.  But  London  seemed  to  provide  a  climax! 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Whittier’s  health  forbade  his 
attending  this  Convention.  Whether  the  results  could  have 
been  any  different  will  always  be  a  question.  But  for  once 
Whittier  appears  to  me  as  wrong  in  passing  judgment,  as 
he  did,  in  his  letters  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Stand¬ 
ard,  displaying  an  almost  acrimonious  attitude,  completely 
absent  before  or  after  in  Whittier’s  writings. 

Those  responsible  for  the  calling  and  the  organization 
of  this  world  convention  were  largely  English  Quakers. 
Sturge  was  the  prime  mover,  and  his  word  carried  great 
weight  both  in  and  out  of  English  Quakerism,  and  in 
foreign  anti-slavery  circles.  Quakers  in  England  had  not 
separated  as  had  been  the  case  in  America,  where  a  di- 
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vision  had  taken  place  in  1828,  into  what  may  well  be 
called  Conservatives  and  Pro^essives.  Quakerism  having 
originated  in  England,  English  Quakers  seemed  to  feel 
warranted  in  assuming  a  paternalistic  attitude  toward 
everything  American  Quakers  did.  The  English  took 
sides,  publicly  and  privately,  supporting  the  Conservative 
group  here,  and  English  Quakers  even  today  continue  to 
lean  toward  the  descendants  of  those  Conservative  Quakers 
in  this  country,  much  to  the  continuing  satisfaction  of 
both  groups. 

Whittier’s  membership  was  in  the  Conservative  group, 
but  the  very  active  anti-slavery  Quakers  in  this  country 
at  that  time  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  Progressive. 
Whittier  continually  refers  to  this  situation,  and  his  heart 
is  pained  no  little  by  the  fact  that  the  Conservative  Quak¬ 
ers  in  Philadelphia  went  so  far,  at  the  time  of  the  burning 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hall,  to  advertise  in  one  of  the  daily 
papers  that  “very  few,  if  any,  of  the  Society  of  Orthodox 
(Conservative)  Friends  were  present  at  the  late  meetings 
in  Pennsylvania  Hall.”®® 

Likewise  the  conservative  Rhode  Island  Quakers  handi¬ 
capped  Whittier’s  enthusiasm,  even  to  the  extent  of  deny¬ 
ing  him  the  use  of  their  meeting  houses  for  anti-slavery 
meetings. 

Consequently,  most  of  the  women  delegates  to  London 
were  Quakers  of  the  wrong  stripe  in  the  minds  of  English 
Quakers,  who  did  not  consider  them  Quakers.  They  were 
“Hicksites”,  a  term  of  derision  that  continues  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

From  all  the  official  evidence  available  to  date,  includ¬ 
ing  the  report  of  those  in  actual  attendance  at  London, 
when  the  female  delegates  presented  themselves  as  fully 
accredited  delegates  to  the  Convention  from  Pennsylvania, 
they  were  refused  recognition  because  they  were  women. 
Horrors — the  idea  of  allowing  women  to  take  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  debate  in  Great  Britain  was  beyond  comprehension. 
Rigid  English  customs  must  not  be  broken. 

It  is  pretty  clear  too  that  the  Massachusetts  and  the 
Philadelphia  Anti-Slavery  Societies  had  sent  women  dele- 
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Plates  to  London  in  full  knowledge  that  Sturge,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  British  society,  had 
discouraged  the  appointment  of  women  delegates. 

This  fact  has  been  used  as  an  argument  to  substantiate 
Whittier’s  claim  that  religious  viewpoints  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  exclusion  of  women.  However,  circumstantial 
evidence  proves  contrariwise.  Sturge  knew  at  the  time  he 
registered  his  objection  that  all  the  women  delegates  to 
London  would  be  Hicksites,  or  those  sympathetically  in¬ 
clined.  He  knew  that  excluding  women  would  automatic¬ 
ally  exclude  “Hicksite”  Quakers. 

Consequently  the  women  delegates  were  counted  out, 
officially,  because  they  happened  to  be  women;  whereas 
nearly  all  accounts  published  in  connection  with  the  Con¬ 
gress  leave  no  doubt  that  the  exclusion  was  really  on  the 
basis  of  religious  bias.  The  journals  of  the  visiting  dele¬ 
gates  are  replete  with  incidents  tending  to  bear  out  this 
viewpoint.  Even  the  official  artist,  B.  R.  Haydon,  who 
was  commissioned  to  paint  a  scene  representing  the  Con¬ 
gress,  allowed  this  bias  to  remove  Lucretia  Mott,  accredited 
by  all  who  knew  her  as  being  the  outstanding  Quakeress  in 
America  at  the  time,  to  a  less  prominent  position  because 
he  “found  her  out  to  have  infidel  notions,  and  resolved  at 
once,  narrow  minded  or  not,  not  to  give  her  the  prominent 
place  I  first  intended.  I  will  reserve  that  for  a  beautiful 
believer  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.”'^® 

We  all  admire  Whittier’s  prowess  in  the  political  field, 
but  apparently  he  lost  his  bearings  in  the  religio-political 
arena.  He  held  the  Quakers  of  England  in  high  esteem. 
That  Sturge  himself  was  prejudiced  there  is  little  doubt, 
for  when  he  was  in  America  in  1841,  he  enquired  his  way 
the  first  day  he  was  here  “to  the  meeting  of  the  orthodox 
section  of  the  Society  of  Friends.”'^^  And  later,  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  visit  in  Philadelphia,  he  refers  to  James  and 
Lucretia  Mott  and  other  liberal  Quakers  as  having  “separ¬ 
ated  from  ‘Friends’  in  Philadelphia.” 

One  has  almost  to  be  an  insider  to  really  appreciate  how 
bitter  were  the  antagonisms  of  a  century  ago  between  the 
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Quaker  Liberals  and  Conservatives.  The  English  Quakers 
are  much  to  blame  for  what  happened.  For  many  long 
years  the  English  Quakers  would  not  recognize  the  liberal 
branch  of  Quakers  in  this  country,  and  even  to  this  day 
evince  their  partiality  to  the  Conservatives.  The  preju¬ 
dices  of  those  days  were  just  as  bitter  as  the  race  preju¬ 
dices  of  today,  and  one  can  predict  a  rude  awakening  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  can 
be  converted  to  American  ideals  and  thoughts  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Such  prejudices,  religious  or  racial,  do 
not  die  with  one  generation.  They  continue  to  exist  for 
several,  a  glaring  instance  being  the  prejudices  of  the 
South  against  the  Yankees.  It  takes  centuries  before  it 
finally  disappears,  if  ever. 

Whittier  got  into  a  slugging  editorial  war  concerning 
the  London  Convention  with  N.  P.  Rogers,  editor  of  the 
“National  Anti-Slavery  Standard”.  Whittier  said,  “The 
Sturges,  Allens,  Fosters,  Gurneys,  Alexanders  and  Staceys, 
— the  ‘Orthodox’  Quakers  of  England, —  I  cannot,  with¬ 
out  further  and  better  evidences,  credit  for  a  moment  the 
idea  that  they  have  made  their  abolitionism  thus  pitifully 
subservient  to  sectarian  prejudice.”'^^ 

Rumblings  of  the  impending  storm  had  reached  Garri¬ 
son  before  he  left  the  U.  S.  A.  because  in  a  letter  5-22-1840 
he  said,  “with  a  young  woman  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  will  the  philanthropists  of  that  country 
presume  to  object  to  the  female  delegates  from  the  IT.  S. 
as  members  of  the  Convention,  on  the  grounds  of  their  sex  ? 
In  what  assembly,  however  august  or  select,  is  that  almost 
peerless  woman,  Lucretia  Mott,  not  qualified  to  take  an 
equal  part 

Garrison  was  very  much  chagrined  over  the  Conven¬ 
tion’s  refusal  to  admit  women  delegates,  for  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  London  7-3-1840,  says  “Lucretia  Mott  is  winning 
‘golden  opinions’  on  all  sides,  in  spite  of  the  ceaseless  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Orthodox  Quakers  to  obstruct  her  course,  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  Hicksite.”’^ 

Before  the  Convention  opened,  some  teas  were  held 
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which  both  men  and  women  delegates  attended.  On  one 
of  these  evenings  Josiah  Foster,  a  very  prominent  English 
Quaker,  taking  James  Mott  aside,  explained  that  the  Motts 
“must  not  expect  to  receive  much  attention  from  Friends, 
particularly  from  such  as  had  young  people  about  them, 
fearing  the  dangerous  tendency  of  our  doctrines.’”® 

On  another  occasion,  when  Lucretia  Mott  addressed  a 
public  group  of  anti-slavery  people,  again  Josiah  Foster 
felt  conscientiously  bound  to  inform  the  company,  and  he 
did  so  with  no  other  than  feelings  of  kindness,  that  Lu¬ 
cretia  Mott  was  not  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
and  could  not  be  recognized  as  such.’® 

Later  the  suggestion  that  some  opportunity  might  well 
be  granted  for  the  American  women  to  confer  with  their 
sisters  in  England  was  frowned  upon,  fearing,  as  they 
said,  that  other  subjects  might  be  introduced.  As  James 
Mott  put  it,  “The  religious  opinions  of  some  of  the  latter 
was  the  armed  ground  of  objection ;  and  I  am  not  alone  in 
believing  that  this  had  some  influence  in  the  decision  of 
the  Convention ;  but  we  were  unable  to  see  what  our  opin¬ 
ions  on  doctrine  had  to  do  in  preventing  any  who  held 
them  from  pleading  the  cause  of  down-trodden  and  injured 
humanity.”” 

American  Conservative  Friends  helped  add  fire  to  the 
conflagration  as  it  is  understood  that  Stephen  Grelett  no¬ 
tified  English  Friends  in  advance  that  the  Motts  and  other 
liberal  delegates  to  the  Convention  were  “separatists,  and 
warned  his  associates  to  beware  of  them  and  their  doc¬ 
trines.”’® 

William  Howitt,  who  with  his  wife  Mary  attended  the 
Convention,  was  very  pronounced  in  his  belief  that  the 
female  delegates  were  excluded  because  “they  were  of  the 
Hicksite  party  of  Friends”,  saying  that  “the  influential 
Friends  in  the  Convention  would  never  for  a  moment  tol¬ 
erate  their  presence  there,  if  they  could  prevent  it”,’®  and 
they  did. 

75  Three  Months  in  Great  Britain  —  James  Mott  —  page  16. 

76  Ibid  —  page  17. 

77  Ibid  —  page  19. 

78  Ibid  —  page  30. 

79  Three  Months  in  Great  Britian  —  James  Mott  —  page  43. 
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Previous  to  the  Convention,  Whittier  had  some  mis^v- 
ings  as  to  what  English  Friends  might  do  or  say,  stating 
in  his  letter  to  “Dear  Jas.  C.  EulleP’  dated  “Phila  5  5th 
mo  40.  Thy  kind  letter  was  duly  reed.  I  needed  no  urg¬ 
ing  to  attend  the  London  Conference,  but  the  state  of  my 
health  forbids  me  to  attempt  it  —  I  bow  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case  —  urgently  entreating  thee  to  do  all  in  thy 
power  to  awaken  the  attention  of  English  Friends  to  the 
state  of  our  Society  in  this  country  on  the  slave  question. 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  the  difficulties  here  exaggerated  but 
that  our  English  Friends  should  know  the  whole  truth, 
that  they  may  deal  with  us  faithfully.  In  much  love  —  I 
am  ever  thy  friend, 

J.  G.  Whittier.^^®® 

However,  Whittier  in  his  benevolent  spirit  could  not  rec¬ 
oncile  what  appear  to  be  the  facts  in  the  situation  and, 
as  his  letters  in  the  Ifational  Anti-Slavery  Standard  are 
read,  one  is  left  with  the  feeling  that,  becoming  unduly 
exercised  in  this  controversy,  he  allowed  personal  preju¬ 
dices  to  sway  him  in  favor  of  Sturge  and  his  Quaker  col¬ 
leagues  in  England  in  their  refusal  to  allow  women  dele¬ 
gates  to  participate  actively  in  the  Convention. 

That  his  anti-slavery  friends  in  America  at  the  time  also 
agreed  that  Whittier  had  gone  too  far  is  best  explained  by 
referring  again  to  the  letter  which  Lewis  Tappan  wrote  to 
Whittier,  quoted  earlier,  beseeching  Whittier  “against  un¬ 
duly  impeaching  the  motives  of  Friends  who  differ  from 
you.”*^ 

That  both  Whittier  and  Garrison  had  great  influence  in 
their  different  fields  of  action  needs  no  reaffirmation  on 
the  part  of  historians,  but  might  it  not  be  well  to  try  to 
interpret  their  methods  in  the  light  of  present  day  reforms, 
particularly  “race  relations”,  which  is  now  claiming  so 
much  attention  ?  They  are  other  forms  of  slavery,  and  the 
attitudes  of  many  active  supporters  remind  us  quite  viv¬ 
idly  of  the  appeals  made  by  the  reformers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  “black  slaves”  are  free,  but  if  you  listen  to  the  vehe¬ 
ment  addresses  of  today,  we  have  now  not  just  one  form  of 

80  Letter  in  possession  of  author. 

81  Essex  Institute,  6-18-1841. 
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slavery,  but  many.  We  have  the  Nep;ro  problem,  the  Sem¬ 
itic,  the  anti- Japanese  antagonism,  anti-Nazi,  anti-Fascist, 
anti-Communist,  all  involving  slavery  in  some  form  or  an¬ 
other.  It  is  no  longer  a  religious  problem  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  largely  industrial.  With  this  change  in  society,  we 
notice  too  the  trend  away  from  dependence  on  religion, 
toward  dependence  on  government.  We  today  have  the 
trend  to  substitute  material  progress  as  being  much  more 
important  than  religious.  As  the  former  increases,  the 
obligation  to  religion  decreases. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  reformers  do  not  make 
greater  headway  today  is  explained  by  Chapman,  “In  the 
unwillingness  of  the  average  man  in  America  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  any  subject,  his  mental  inertia,  his  belief  in 
labor  savings,  his  indifference  to  truth.  The  state  of  mind 
in  which  commercial  classes  spend  their  lives  is  not  that 
of  pure  self-sacrificing  spiritual  perception.  The  commer¬ 
cial  mind  seems  in  its  essence  to  be  the  natural  enemy  of 
love,  religion  and  truth. 

We  would  do  well  then  to  quote  the  words  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.,  “Better  than  Whittier  Societies  and 
the  preservation  of  relics,  is  the  imitation  of  his  uncon¬ 
querable  defiance  of  popular  wrong  at  the  expense  of  repu¬ 
tation  and  applause.  So  only  shall  we  be  worthy  to  rejoice 
in  his  great  memory.”®® 

Under  such  circumstances,  if  faith  in  God  has  any  part 
in  our  lives,  Whittier  can  well  be  our  guide.  He  is  always 
calling  us  back  to  God,  as  he  did  in  his  poem  “Trust”. 

All  is  of  God  that  is,  and  is  to  be ; 

And  God  is  good.  Let  this  suffice  us  still. 

Resting  in  childlike  trust  upon  His  will 

Who  moves  to  His  great  ends  unthwarted  by  the  ill.®'* 

In  conclusion,  we  would  do  well  to  follow  Whittier  in 
his  poem  “Requirement”, 

We  live  by  Faith;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave 
Of  text  and  legend.  Reason’s  voice  and  God’s, 

82  William  Llo3’d  Garrison  —  Chapman  —  page  271. 

83  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Jr.  —  Hist.  Soc.  of  Old  Newbury 
12-17-1903. 

84  Poetical  W’orks  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Cambridge 
Edition  —  page  434. 
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Nature’s  and  Duty’s,  never  are  at  odds. 

What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children,  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 

A  reasonable  service  of  good  deeds. 

Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs, 

Reverence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master’s  footprints  in  our  daily  ways? 

No  knotted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife. 

But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Whose  very  breathing  is  unworded  praise! 

A  life  that  stands  as  all  true  lives  have  stood. 
Firm-rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  Good.®® 

and  finally,  may  we  close  the  spoken  word  with  the  lines 
just  recently  penned  by  Edith  Davis  of  Amesbury,  Mass., 
entitled  “Whittier  Lies  Here”*® 

I  walked  at  twilight  on  a  lonely  hill 
Where  “that  deep  hush”  he  loved  enfolded  all. 

Like  faithful  sentinels  the  pine  trees  tall 
Alone  were  living,  there  where  all  was  still. 

Placed  high  beside  a  narrow  grassy  way 
A  simple  plate  the  printed  letters  bore, 

“Whittier  Lies  Here,”  and  strangely  nothing  more. 
When  those  few  words  so  much  untruth  convey. 

He  does  not  lie  there  on  the  quiet  hill 
But  dwells  forever  in  the  light  of  day 
And  his  achievement,  in  this  mortal  way. 

Inspires  with  trust  our  humble  spirits  still. 

“In  purer  lives”  he  ever  helps  us  find, 

Our  daily  service  to  the  Lord  above. 

By  quickened  ear  the  still  small  voice  of  love. 

And  human  brotherhood  to  all  mankind. 

85  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  Cambridge 
Edition  page  460. 

86  Friends  Intelligencer  8-11-1945. 
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COLONEL  WILLIAM  FAIRFAX’S  “GUEST  BOOK,” 
KEPT  AT  SALEM,  1729-1733 

Feom  the  Okiginal  Owned  by  Mbs.  Ursula  Harrison 
Baird  of  Glen  Welby,  Marshall,  Virginia 

By  Harriet  Silvester  Tapley 

This  interesting  reminder  of  old  Salem  is  a  “Guest 
Book”  or  as  its  modem  prototype  would  be  called,  an  auto- 
pjraph  album,  which  was  kept  by  Colonel  Fairfax  when  he 
served  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Salem  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Mrs.  Baird,  a  descendant  of  Colonel 
Fairfax,  who  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  reproduce  two 
pages  which  contain  New  England  names,  writes  as  fol¬ 
lows  concerning  the  history  of  this  volume: 

“Thoresby  Leeds’  Ducatus,”  was  acquired  by  Col.  Wm. 
Fairfax  and  used  as  a  “Guest  Book”  while  in  the  Bahamas 
sometime  after  1721,  whither  Christopher  Gale  had  brought 
the  book  on  returning  to  his  post  of  duty  after  settling  his 
father’s  estate  in  England.  Very  soon  afterwards  Col.  Wm. 
Fairfax  carried  it  with  him  to  Salem,  Massachusetts  in  1728 
and  to  Virginia  in  1734.  This  book  was  subsequently  re¬ 
turned  to  England  with  the  Geo.  Wm.  Fairfaxes  and  sold  at 
Bath,  England,  with  other  effects  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Fairfax. 
After  many  changes  of  hands,  all  duly  noted  in  the  book, 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  my  father,  Fairfax  Harrison, 
who  renewed  its  use  as  a  Guest  Book  at  the  new  Belvoir  in 
Virginia.  After  my  father’s  and  mother’s  deaths,  Belvoir  had 
to  be  sold  and  this  book  is  now  in  my  possession  at  Glen 
Welby,  Marshall,  Virginia. 

All  copied  notes  in  parentheses  were  annotated  by  my 
great-uncle,  the  eminent  genealogist  and  historian,  Wilson 
Miles  Cary  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  his  beautiful  manu¬ 
script  handwriting.  He  also  notes:  Rev.  Miles  Gale,  rector 
of  Kighley,  Yorkshire  (1647-1723),  father  of  Christopher 
Gale,  was  a  subscriber  to  and  original  owner  of  Thoresby’s 
“Ducatus  Leodiensis”. 

First  entry  in  Book  is  by  Chris.  Gale  (1680-1735).  (Chief 
Justice  of  the  Bahamas  in  1721.) 

The  entries  at  Salem  follow : 

December  19,  1729  Gualterus  Price,  alias  Walter  Price,  Sa¬ 
lem  Nov.  Anglia 
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Jno.  Wolcott,  of  Salem 
Jan.  2  1729/30  Jno.  Bead,  of  Boston 
Jan.  12  1729/30  Lynde,  Ch.  Just.,  of  Salem 

(Note,  inserted;  Ch.  Just.  1729-45,  Member  of  Coun¬ 
cil  1723-37,  1666-1745.  See  sprightly  letter  to  him 
1735  from  Col.  Wm.  Byrd  (1674-1744)  student  with 
him  at  Middle  Temple  (Va.  Mag.  lx-241.) 

Georgius  Pigot 
Miss  Marb 

Theodore  Coker,  of  Newbury 
Carolus  ffrost,  de  Piscattaqua 
Wm.  Browne 

Thos.  Jenkins  —  Ebor 

John  Lovick  North  Carolina 

(Secretary  of  State,  whose  will  of  1727  is  proved  1733 
at  Edenton.  He  m.  Penelope  dau.  of  Gov.  Charley 
Eden.  His  executors  were  Christoper  &  Edmund  Gale 
&  Wm.  Little.) 

Ant.  Reynolds  —  Collr.  Piscat. 

June  17,  1732  Jo.  Penoure 
Nathanialis  Cunninghamia 
Johannes  Clarke^  —  of  Salem 

(1702-1763,  brother  of  Mrs.  Deborah  Fairfax) 

Bena.  Marston  - Com.  Essex.  Vice-Corn. 

May  7,  1733  Johannes  Furney^ 

Jorge  Gibbs 
Jno.  Tasker® 

J.  S. 

Thos.  Lechmere^ 

December  1733  Bena.  Lynde,  Junr. 

(1700-1781  Mem.  Council  from  1734;  Chief  Justice 
1745-1772.) 

December  1733  Thos.  Perrott 
William  Lynde 

Wm.  Lambert  —  Comptr.  at  Boston 

1  Capt.  of  the  Salem  Fort,  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXXX, 
p.  229. 

2  Probably  John  Furneaux. 

3  Merchant  of  Marblehead.  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXVIII, 

p.  9. 

4  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs,  Salem.  See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll., 
Vol.  LXXX,  p.  229. 
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While  in  the  Bahamas  there  is  an  entry  with  the  following 
quotation:  (no  date) 

Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  Amor. 

W.  Fairfax. 


After  the  Salem  entries,  the  next  one  is  at  Belvoir-on-the- 
Potomac  Oct.  16,  1737 

Later  (no  specific  date)  entry  of: 

Ann  Fairfax  —  "If  such  yr.  Heart  you  Boast 
the  impression’s  easy  lost.” 

(Note:  Born  at  Salem  1727/8,  mar.  1743  to  Lawrence 
Washington  of  Mt.  Vernon  who  died  1752.  She  mar¬ 
ried  (2)  1754  Col.  George  Lee  and  died  in  1761  leav¬ 
ing  3  sons;  George  Fairfax,  Launcelot  &  William) 

D.  Fairfax 

(Note:  Deborah  (Clarke)  Fairfax  1708-1744,  dau.  of 
Francis  Clarke  (1670-1727)  of  Salem,  &  his  wife 
Deborah  Gedney.  The  fragments  of  her  tombstone  are 
at  Belvoir-on-Potomac.  Wife  of  Col.  Wm.  Fairfax 
whom  he  married  at  Salem  in  1731.) 


Last  Colonial  date  entry  in  this  guest  Book  was  dated  3 
days  after  the  death  of  Col.  Wm.  Fairfax,  written  by  his 
daughter-in-law : 

“TJn  Malheur  ne  vient  jamais  seul 

On  n’estime  jamais  une  chose  asses  avant  que  nous  L’avons 
perdu.”  S.  Fairfax 

Sept.  6,  1757. 

The  mottoes  written  by  the  guests  in  English,  French, 
Latin  or  Greek,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
persons  who  inscribed  their  names.  Some  mottoes  are 
grave  and  some  are  gay  and  even  amusing,  and  each  man 
did  his  best  to  display  his  classical  learning.  Nearly  all 
of  them  were  men  of  affairs  in  the  colony  and  not  a  few 
were  connected  with  the  Customs. 

SKETCHES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  GUESTS 


MAJOR  WALTER  PRICE,  merchant.  Harvard,  1695, 
lived  in  a  large  house  which  occupied  the  corner  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Essex  Streets  and  was  similar  to  the  residence 
of  Governor  Bradstreet,  an  excellent  example  of  the  early 
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aristocratic  mansion.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt.  John  and 
Sarah  (Wolcott)  Price  and  grrandson  of  Capt.  Walter 
Price  who  built  this  house  before  1659.  He  was  born  in 
Salem,  May  17,  1676;  married  Freestone,  daughter  of 
Capt.  John  Turner,  Mar.  30,  1699 ;  had  children,  John, 
born  March  29,  1700;  William,  born  March  22,  1701; 
Sarah,  born  Feb.  4,  1709-10,  who  married  March  18, 
1739-40,  Dr.  Joseph  Bartlett ;  Elizabeth,  bom  May  9, 
1714.  Major  Price  sold  his  house,  which  was  used  as  the 
Pratt  Tavern  for  many  years.  He  later  owned  a  house  on 
Essex  Street,  opposite  Liberty  Street.  Major  Price  was  a 
Province  Loan  Commissioner  for  Essex,  took  part  in  his 
military  capacity  in  Indian  attacks  in  Haverhill,  and  was 
known  as  “Squire”  in  Salem.  His  wife  Freestone  died 
January  21,  1714,  and  he  married,  second,  February  24, 
1715-16,  Elizabeth  Hirst,  whose  brother  had  married 
J udge  Sewall’s  daughter,  thereby  uniting  these  families  in 
friendship.  Major  Price  served  as  selectman  and  in  other 
local  oflFices.  He  died  on  April  5,  1731.  (See  Shipton: 
“Sibley’s  Harvard  Graduates.”) 

JOHN  WOLCOTT  was  of  the  distinguished  Wolcott 
family  of  Connecticut,  one  branch  of  which  settled  in  Sa¬ 
lem  in  the  late  seventeenth  century.  John  was  son  of  Judge 
Josiah  and  Mary  (Freke)  Wolcott,  baptized  First  Church 
September  13,  1702,  married  January  28,  1730,  Elizabeth 
Papillon  of  Boston.  His  mansion  was  next  to  Captain 
Walter  Price’s  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Essex 
Streets.  Merchant  and  High  Sheriff  of  Essex  County. 
Harvard,  1721;  Representative  in  General  Court,  1730 
and  1737.  Died  in  1747,  leaving  a  very  large  estate.  (See 
Essex  Antiquarian,  Vol.  8,  p.  20.) 

JOHN  READ,  eminent  lawyer.  Harvard,  1697,  was 
son  of  William  and  Deborah  (Baldwin)  Read  of  Fair- 
field,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  bora  Jan.  29,  1679-80. 
After  graduation,  he  preached  in  several  small  Connecti¬ 
cut  towns,  giving  quite  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself, 
was  admitted  to  the  First  Church  at  Hartford,  about 
which  time  he  married  Ruth,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary 
(Cook)  Taleott,  half-sister  of  Governor  Joseph  Talcott. 


JOHN  READ.  Esq. 
1679  -  1749 


From  the  portrait  by  Smibert 

tr^  possession  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art,  Andover,  Massachusetts 
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Later,  however,  he  became  involved  in  religious  contro¬ 
versies  in  the  towns  in  that  state,  being  accused  of  having 
leanings  toward  the  Church  of  England.  Abandoning 
preaching,  he  took  up  the  practice  of  law  and  about  1720 
removed  to  Boston  where  he  was  elected  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  and  from  that  time  his  legal  practice  became  the  lar¬ 
gest  in  the  colony.  James  Otis  called  him  “the  greatest 
common  lawyer  this  continent  ever  saw,”  while  John 
Adams  said  he  had  “as  great  a  genius  and  became  as  emi¬ 
nent  as  any  man.”  He  brought  order  out  of  chaos  and 
raised  the  legal  profession  to  an  honorable  place  in  the 
community.  John  Read  died  at  Boston,  Feb.  7,  1749, 
leaving  a  library  of  over  fifty  volumes  of  legal  works. 
John  and  Ruth  (Read)  had  seven  children,  one  of  whom, 
William,  was  a  lawyer  in  Boston.  He  associated  himself 
with  King’s  Chapel  when  he  moved  to  Boston,  was  a  ves¬ 
tryman  for  many  years  and  became  counsel  for  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  His  portrait  by  Smibert,  is  in  the  Addison 
Gallery,  Andover.  (See  Shipton:  "Sibley’s  Harvard 
Graduates.”) 

BEKJAMIK  LYNDE,  Harvard,  1686,  bom  in  Boston, 
Sept.  23,  1666,  son  of  Simon  and  Hannah  (Kewgate) 
Lynde.  Upon  graduating  he  went  to  England,  remained 
five  years,  studied  law,  and,  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Col.  William  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who  was  likewise  study¬ 
ing  for  the  legal  profession.  He  served  with  distinction  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Council  and  other  important 
offices.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  William  and 
Hannah  (Corwin)  Browne,  on  April  27,  1699.  Judge 
Lynde  died  Jan.  28,  1745.  The  following  letter  was 
written  by  Col.  Byrd  to  Judge  Lynde,  recalling  their  for¬ 
mer  friendship : 

Virginia,  the  20th  of  February,  1735  [6]. 
S’r: 

Considering  the  frequent  opportunities  you  have  of  sending 
your  commands  to  your  Friends  here  I  wonder  by  what  mis¬ 
behaviour  on  my  part  you  have  not  honour’d  me  with  a  syl¬ 
lable  since  the  return  of  Mr.  Eppes.  I  troubled  you  with  a 
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long  Epistle  by  that  Gentleman,  tho’  your  silence  almost 
tempts  me  to  suppose  he  never  delivered  it.  Yet  this  baulk 
don’t  discourage  me  from  makeing  a  second  attack  upon  your 
meditations.  I  can  depend  upon  this  Young  Gentleman’s 
waiting  upon  you  with  my  respects.  He  is  son  of  one  of  your 
own  Countrymen,  Mr.  Ravenscroft,®  who  haveing  some  Rela¬ 
tives  there,  has  sent  his  son  to  make  them  a  visit.  Besides  he 
hopes  to  learn  many  usefull  things  in  that  industrious  part 
of  the  world,  and,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  Travellers, 
return  both  wiser  &  better,  both  of  which  he  will  have  a  fair 
chance  to  do  if  you  will  please  to  shew  his  Modesty  some  coun¬ 
tenance.  You  and  I  both  remember  what  an  advantage  it  was 
to  two  bashfull  people  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  worthys  of 
a  strange  country. 

Whenever  I  meet  with  any  of  your  saints  from  New  Eng¬ 
land  I  fail  not  to  ask  kindly  after  my  Lord  Chief  Justice,  & 
have  that  Joy,  which  he  denys  me,  of  understanding  he  is  still 
a  healthy,  vigorous  old  fellow.  They  tell  me  like  Moses  & 
Caleb  he  grows  ancient  without  decay  &  promises  as  long  a 
life.  I  wish  you  would  live  long  enough  to  make  all  your 
countrymen  honest  by  your  righteous  Judgments  and  good 
Example,  &  then  Methusalem  &  you  will  be  the  oldest  men 
in  story.  I  fancy  your  laws  there  are  so  tender  that  they  put 
no  knaves  to  death,  but  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  Banishment  con¬ 
demn  them  to  sail  about  the  world  in  Sloops,  &  so  expose  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  Ocean.  Some  of  these  Banditti  anchor  near 
my  estate,  for  the  advantage  of  traffiquing  with  my  slaves, 
from  whom  they  are  sure  to  have  good  Penny  worths.  I  am 
now  prosecuteing  one  of  them  whose  name  is  Grant,  for  this 
crime,  and  have  evidence  sufficient  to  convict  Him.  I  wish 
you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  hang  up  all  your  Felons  at  home, 
and  not  send  them  abroad  to  discredit  their  country  in  this 
manner. 

If  I  could  persuade  our  Captain  of  the  Guard  Ship  to  take 
a  cruise  to  Boston  at  a  proper  season,  I  would  come  and  beat 
up  your  Quarters  at  Salem.  I  want  to  see  what  alteration 
forty  years  have  wrought  in  you  since  we  used  to  intrigue  to¬ 
gether  in  The  Temple.  But  Matrimony  has  attoned  suf- 

5  This  was  probably  a  son  of  Thomas  Ravenscroft,  son  of 
Samuel  and  Dyonesia  (Savape)  Ravenscroft  of  Boston.  She  was 
daughter  of  >Iajor  Thomas  Savage.  Dyonesia’s  sister  Sarah  mar¬ 
ried  John  Higginson  of  Salem,  in  1672.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  j’oung  man’s  relatives  whom  he  visited  were  members 
of  the  Savage  and  Higginson  families.  Thomas  Ravenscroft’s 
name  appears  in  the  first  list  of  members  of  King’s  Chapel, 
Boston,  in  1686. 


From  the  original  portrait  by  Smibert  in  the  Essex  Institute 
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ficiently  for  such  Backslidings,  &  now  I  suppose  you  have  so 
little  fellow  feeling  left  for  the  naughty  Jades,  that  you  can 
order  them  a  good  whipping  without  any  relenting.  But 
though  I  should  be  mistaken,  I  hope  your  conscience,  with 
the  aid  of  three  score  and  ten,  has  gained  a  compleat  victory 
over  your  constitution,  which  is  almost  the  case  of  S’r,  your, 
&c. 

For  Mr.  Lynde.  (Virginia  Historical  Magazine,  Vol  IX, 
p.  241.) 


THE  REV.  GEORGE  PIGOT  was  Rector  of  St. 
Michael’s  Church  at  Marblehead  at  this  time,  and  was  in¬ 
fluential  in  establishing  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Salem.  He 
was  born  in  England  and  came  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  where 
he  married  in  1700,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Francis  and  Da- 
maris  (Arnold)  Carr,  granddaughter  of  Governor  Carr. 
About  1738  he  returned  to  England  and  preached  there 
until  his  death.  His  wife  remained  in  Marblehead,  where 
she  died  in  1751.  (See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  LXXXI, 

p.  66.) 


THEODORE  COKER,  Harvard,  1726,  was  son  of 
Benjamin  and  Ann  (Price)  Coker,  bom  Oct.  16,  1707,  in 
Newbury.  He  married  Ellen  Marion,  of  a  family  long 
in  public  life  in  Boston,  Oct.  14,  1736.  He  was  then  prac¬ 
ticing  medicine  in  Dorchester.  He  removed  to  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  he  died  in  1746.  (See  Shipton:  ""Sibley’s 
Harvard  Graduates.”) 


CHARLES  FROST,  Harvard,  1730,  was  born  in  Kit- 
tery,  Aug.  27,  1710,  son  of  Hon.  John  and  Mary  (Pepper- 
rell)  Frost,  an  eminent  merchant  and  official  of  Kittery. 
He  married  in  1738,  Joanna,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  and 
Joanna  (Pepperrell)  Jackson,  niece  of  Sir  William  Pep- 
perrell,  and  was  member  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  Selectman  and  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts.  He  died  January  4,  1756. 


HON.  WILLIAM  BROWNE,  Harvard,  1727,  was  son 
of  Col.  Samuel  and  Abigail  (Keech)  Browne  and  was  born 
in  Salem,  May  7,  1709.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
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General  Sessions,  Eepresentative  to  General  Court  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor’s  Council.  He  married  Mary, 
only  daughter  of  Hon.  William  Burnet  of  Boston,  who  had 
been  Governor  of  N^ew  York,  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire.  She  died  in  1761  and  he  died  in  1763,  prob¬ 
ably  at  the  house  on  Folly  Hill,  Danvers.  Many  of  their 
children  removed  to  Virginia.  (See  Perley’s  Essex  Anti¬ 
quarian,  Vol.  13,  pp.  160-162.) 

THOMAS  JENKINS  was  of  York,  “Ebor”  meaning 
'‘Eboracum,”  an  abbreviation  for  York.  He  died  Sept. 
19,  1745,  aged  55  years,  and  was  buried  in  South  Ber¬ 
wick. 

ANTHONY  REYNOLDS  was  Collector  and  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Customs  at  Piscataqua  as  early  as  1729-30,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  Guest  Book,  but  if  we  are  t-o  rely  on  the 
New  Hampshire  Provincial  Papers,  (Volume  XVIII)  he 
did  not  receive  his  appointment  from  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  in  London,  until  March  31,  1731.  He  took  the 
oath  of  office  before  Richard  Waldron  of  Portsmouth,  on 
November  19,  1731,  succeeding  Richard  Wibird  of  Ports¬ 
mouth.  Mr.  George  A.  Nelson,  formerly  Collector  at 
Portsmouth,  whose  death  occurred  recently,  told  the  writer 
that  it  is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  selected 
for  the  Collectorship  sometime  previous,  to  take  the  place 
of  Collector  Atkinson,  who  was  removed  from  office  in 
1730.  Reynolds  returned  to  England,  as  it  is  recorded 
that  John  Gray  was  appointed  Collector  on  Oct.  8,  1734, 
in  the  absence  of  Anthony  Reynolds,  who  had  gone  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  settlement  of  his  private  affairs.  (N.  H. 
State  Papers,  Vol.  18,  pp.  39,  57.) 

CAPT.  NATHANIEL  CUNNINGHAM  married  in 
Boston,  Aug.  27, 1722,  Ann,  daughter  of  Lewis  and  Sarah 
Boucher,  who  was  bom  April  7,  1703.  He  married,  sec¬ 
ond,  Susanna  Gerrish,  according  to  King’s  Chapel  records, 
Dec.  28,  1738,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Nathaniel,  who 
married  Sarah  Kilby;  Ruth  who  married  James  Otis;  and 
Sarah.  Capt.  Cunningham  was  a  subscriber  to  Prince’s 
Chronological  History  of  New  England  in  1736;  repre- 
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sented  Boston  in  the  General  Court  in  1739 ;  served  on  a 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  relieve  Boston  of  taxes  for 
the  Province  in  1742.  He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Boston  in  his  day,  his  estate  being  valued 
at  £50,000.  He  died  in  London  in  1748. 


BENJAMIN  MARSTOX,  merchant.  Harvard  1715, 
was  horn  in  Salem,  Feb.  24,  1696-7,  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Patience  (Rogers)  Marston,  his  mother  being  a  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  John  Rogers,  fifth  president  of  Harvard.  His 
father  had  a  considerable  fortune,  but  had  lost  it  before 
his  son  was  ready  for  college.  Consequently  young  Ben¬ 
jamin  had  to  depend  on  scholarships,  in  which  he  was  no 
doubt  helped  by  his  uncle  President  Leverett  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  model  student  and  after 
graduation  engaged  in  maritime  ventures  with  his  father, 
thereby  retrieving  the  family  fortune.  He  married  Me- 
hitable,  daughter  of  Henry  Gibbs.  He  was  Sheriff  of 
Essex  County  twenty-three  years,  was  elected  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  and  later  served  as  special  Justice  of  the  Su¬ 
perior  Court.  His  wife  died  in  1727,  and  he  married, 
second,  in  1729,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Judge  Isaac  Wins¬ 
low,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  a  wide  social  circle  in  the 
colony.  He  had  houses  at  Marblehead  and  Manchester,  as 
well  as  Salem,  and  in  1743,  retired  to  his  large  estate  in 
Manchester,  where  he  died  on  May  22, 1754.  Both  daugh¬ 
ters  married  into  the  distinguished  Watson  family  of  Mar¬ 
blehead,  and  the  son  Benjamin  settled  in  that  town,  engag¬ 
ing  in  mercantile  pursuits  with  his  brothers-in-law  “King” 
Hooper  and  Col.  Jeremiah  Lee.  (See  Shipton:  Sibley’s 
Harvard  Graduates.”) 


BEKJAMIK  LYKDE,  JR.,  Harvard,  1718,  was 
born  at  Salem,  Oct.  5,  1700,  the  son  of  Chief  Justice  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Mary  (Browne)  Lynde.  Representative  to  the 
General  Court  for  Salem,  1728-1731 ;  Kaval  Officer  of 
the  port  of  Salem  until  1729;  Town  Treasurer,  1731; 
Councillor,  1737-1765;  Judge  of  Inferior  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  for  Essex  County,  1739-1745;  appointed  to  the 
Superior  Court,  1745-1771 ;  Chief  Justice,  1771 ;  Judge 
of  Probate  for  Essex  County,  1772-1775.  He  married  on 
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Nov.  1,  1731,  Mary  Goodridge  of  Eoxbury.  He  lived  in 
the  highest  style  for  those  days.  His  death  occurred  on 
October,  1781,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  Charter  Street 
Burying  Ground.  (See  E.  I.  Hist.  Coll.  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
149.) 

WILLIAM  LYNDE,  son  of  Beniamin  and  Mary 
(Browne)  Lynde,  and  brother  of  Hon.  Benjamin  Lynde, 
was  born  in  Salem,  Oct.  27,  1714.  He  was  a  merchant 
and  owned  a  share  in  the  ^uth  Mills  in  Salem  which, 
upon  his  death,  he  left  to  his  brother  Benjamin.  In  1751, 
he  bought  the  Stephen  Sewall  house  which  occupied  the 
present  site  of  the  Salem  Y.  M.  C.  A.  on  Essex  Street. 
He  died  on  May  10,  1752,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven  years, 
and  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb  in  Charter  Street 
Cemetery. 
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No  Ship  May  Sail.  By  Charles  F.  Haywood.  1945.  383  pp. 
small  octavo,  cloth.  Lynn,  Massachusetts:  Nichols- 
Ellis  Press. 

This  sea  story  which  was  originally  published  in  1943  has 
been  so  popular  that  there  have  been  several  printings  since 
that  date.  This  edition  contains  ten  pages  of  historical  notes 
on  Salem  in  the  early  Nineteenth  Century.  The  jacket 
design  is  adapted  by  Paul  Goodridge  of  Marblehead  from  a 
painting  by  Michele  Come  in  the  Peabody  Museum  at  Salem. 
The  story  is  a  vivid  picture  of  what  happened  in  Salem  and 
Marblehead  when  Jefferson  put  the  embargo  on  all  shipping. 
It  is  colorful  and  accurate  and  will  interest  all  who  like  the 
thrilling  tales  of  the  seafarers  of  the  early  Nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury. 

Men  and  Movements  in  the  American  Episcopal 
Church.  By  E.  Clowes  Chorley,  D.  D.,  Historiographer. 
1946.  501  pp.  octavo,  cloth.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  Price,  $4.00. 

This  book  seeks  to  sketch  the  life  and  work  of  the  leaders 
who  shaped  the  thought  of  the  Church  from  Colonial 
times.  The  treatment  throughout  is  purely  historical,  not 
critical.  It  is  a  history  packed  full  of  human  interest  and 
unusual  anecdotes.  It  is  a  story  of  storm  and  stress,  some¬ 
times  bitter  strife,  but  through  it  all  there  is  steady  progres¬ 
sion.  While  obviously  of  chief  interest  to  Episcopalians,  no 
student  of  American  history  should  overlook  it. 
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